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Inter-State Certificates. 

A law recently passed by the Penn- 
sylvania legislature provides that the 
State Superintendent may endorse 
normal school diplomas and perma- 
nent certificates from other states, and 
that when so endorsed, they shall 
have the same force and effect as cer- 
tificates of like grade originally 
granted in that state. To be entitled 
to this endorsement, the diplomas or 
certificates must be accompanied by 
recommendations showing the holder 
to have taught successfully within 
two years. This law applies only to 
those states extending a like courtesy 
to Pennsylvania. 


MILWAUKEE, JANUARY, 1902. No. 5 


It is high time that action should 
be taken to do away with the un- 
necessary examinations to which 
teachers who desire to change their 
location, are subjected. Let there be 
all reasonable safeguards against in- 
competent instructors, but less red 
tape. A teacher holding an lowa 
State Primary Certificate, fresh from 
years of active and successful experi- 
ence, with the best endorsements, on 
going into South Dakota or Idaho, 
may be compelled to pass an examin- 
ation in all the common branches, 
and some of the uncommon ones. 
The rules regarding those entering 
Iowa in some respects are almost as 
harsh. A teacher can study up and 
pass the examination, and within a 
short time, if he has the proper foun- 
dation; but it takes time, strength 
and energy that could better be de- 
voted to other work. It is no dis- 
grace to anyone, school man or lay 
man, to admit that an examination 
in algebra, arithemetic or physiology 
would be a task, when he has not 
recently looked into a text-book on the 
stibject. 

Wisconsin was one of the first states 
to take advanced ground in handling 
this matter. Ten years ago that 
state made provision for recognizing 
diplomas and certificates issued in 
other states, and with this wise pro- 


vision: the endorsement can be made 
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only on recommendation of a board 
of state examiners who pass on the 
character of the diploma or certificate 
offered, and onthe standing of the in- 
stitution from which it issued. With 
a man like N. C. Schaeffer in the state 
superintendency, Pennsylvania’s law 
is safe; but a political accident in the 
filling of that office would open up 
possibilities that should be guarded 
against. 

The lawyer, admitted to practice in 
one state, is extended the same court- 
esy in other states on the presenta- 
tion of proper proofs of professional 
standing and character. The doctor 
and the minister may cross the line 
which divides state from state, with- 
out the burden of a technical examin- 
ation. 
time he turns around, be examined 


Why should the teacher, every 


from a to izzard? This is not com- 


mon sense, nor is it for the best inter 
ests of education. 


Night Manual Training Schools. 


Whenever the school ‘directors or controllers 
of any city of the Commonwealth shall be re- 
quested by fifty or more taxpayers, they shall 
establish and equip sufficient night schools for 
the manual training of children above the age 
of twelve years, and shall keep the same open 
as many months in the year as day schools are 
kept open in such city. The court of common 
pleas of the proper county shall have juris- 
diction to enforce this act by mandamus: 
Provided, That when the average attendance 
shall fall below fifteen nightly, the board may 
at their option close the school for the remain- 
der of the term. 


The above is the wording of a law 
passed by the last legislature of Penn- 
sylvania and now in force. It is brief 
and to the point. We think it good 
in every respect. Ourcommon schools 
must keep in touch with the common 
people. 
and girls over twelve years of age 


In every city there are boys 


employed in stores and factories dur- 
ing the day who are reached by no 
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compulsory or child laborlaw. Many 
of them have a fair knowledge of the 
common branches and a night school 
in which only book instruction is 
given would beunattractive. Proper 
manual training, wisely adapted to 
the needs of each particular district, 
would hold out entirely different in- 
ducements. In this way boys and 
girls might be taken from our street 
corners and for a few hours each day 
be taught to exercise body and mind 
in ways to which most healthy child- 
ren are as inviting as play. Fora 
little while they would be brought in- 
to contact with cleanliness and re- 
finement sadly lacking in many homes. 
In this day of great possibilities tor 
all, the need of many a boy is not 
drill in reading, writing or arithme- 
tic, but to have his will strengthened, 
his ambition aroused, his capabilities 
pointed out to him, and his sense ot 
pride and independence cultivated. 
Thus quickened, the young American 
will find his own occasions for study 
and development, and make his own 
opportunities. 
Whatever may be the faults of our 
public schools, they already are estab- 
lished in the main on correct princi- 
ples, and our discussions too often are 
drifting towards methods rather than 
results. There is a class of children 
we do not reach, at the very time of 
their greatest need. Kindergarten, 
summer, night, and vacation schools 
are among the the living questions of 
the hour. Is there any reason why 
part of the school fund should not go 
to the support of night manual train- 
ing schools, demanded by fifty tax- 
payers and to be discontinued at the 
option of the board where the aver- 
age attendance is less than fifteen ? 
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Illinois Normal Schools. 


The degenerate son of an eminent 
father who now fillsor rattles around 
in the governor’s chair at Springfield, 
seems determined to debauch the 
state normals of Illinois in the same 
way that Tanner did in the case of 
the school at Charleston, and would 
have done at DeKalb had not John 
W. Cook stood firm in his determina- 
tion not to be used or have his school 
used as a cog-wheel in a big political 
machine. Cook was the ‘* Pap. Thom- 
as’’ whom Tanner could not move, 
and who saved the day—temporarily 
at least—for the cause of the schools 
in their defensive contest against the 
encroachment and attacks of dirty, 
partisan politics and unscrupulous 
politicians. 

Here is what School and Home Ed- 
ucation says about the present situa- 
tion and outlook: 


It is too common in these later days for the 
governor to appoint persons on normal school 
boards who have no other fitness for the posi- 
tion than that they have performed some polit- 
ical service and to ask for the appointment 
of certain wholly unfit persons as teachers be- 
cause of their fidelity to the governor’s machine 
or to pay some political debt to some other poli- 
tician. The Charleston normal school contained 
shameful examples of this prostitution of pub- 
lic interests to private gain in the beginning of 
its career. It has been slowly recovering from 
its misfortunes by the gradual discharge of 
these incompetents as the better element in the 
board has come into control. But the present 
‘governor. from whom education supposed it 
had a right to expect better things, has been 
charged in the public press by those having 
the opportunity to know, with the discharge 
of one of the best members of that board tor 
the reason that he was not willing to levy 
assessments on the teachers for the benefit of 
the expenses of the late state republican cam- 
paign, and of appointing in his place one who 
recommended such assessment, or, at least, 
approved of this demand as president of the 
county organization from which it emanated. 

Now, nearly a year after the governor’s 
election, a president of a new normal school is 
to be chosen. It is a striking coincidence that 
about the time certain resignations are called 
for from the members of the board of this new 
school and new members ate appointed, the 
public press announces that the governor has 


a personal friend whom he wishes to have 
placed at the head of the school, and the infer- 
ence is that the changes are made in the board 
to secure thisend. What right has the govern- 
or to discharge a most competent board of 
trustees and appoint another in order that he 
shall be able to name the president or any 
members of the faculty of this normal school ? 
Our contention is that the governor’s opinion 
as to the relative fitness or unfitness of persons 
considered should have no more to do in de- 
termining the faculty than the opinion of any 
other intelligent citizen would have. It is the 
duty of the board to fill these positions with- 
out interference on the part of the state 
executive. 





President Hyde’s Advice. 


William De Witt Hyde, president of 
Bowdoin College, is one of the great 
leaders among university men. 

One of the precepts Dr. Hyde gave 
the Harvard senior class in his bacca- 
laureate sermon was, “‘ Take nothing 
you do not pay for at its full price 
Incur no debts, take no rebates 
or discounts, or favors or passes 
gained through influence or political 
pulls.’’ Here is a point for those who 
would like to have teaching regarded 
as a profession. The opinion is 
abroad, and not wholly without just- 
ice, that teachers as a class want 
things for nothing. When a new 
book is published there are at once 
hundreds of applications for free 
copies ‘“‘for examination; surprise is 
expressed when bills are received for 
periodicals, etc. 

The current number of an educa- 
tional journal prints, with evident 
approval, a letter from a teacher who 
tells how by hiring out as a hotel 
waitress during the summer vaca- 
tion she saved, in ten weeks, $100 be- 
sides all expenses. Of this money, 
sixty dollars was received in tips. It 
does seem a pity that the world is 
told these things, and thus the im- 
pression is given that a large number 
of teachers do not hesitate to join the 
pour boire brigade. 

President Hyde’s precept suggests 
that the world refuses respect to those 
who try to get something for less than 
its full price.—School Journal. 


In this connection, it may not be 
amiss to recall the fact that teachers, 
even ‘“‘educators’’ sometimes actively 
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encourage the training of the young 
in the stultifying habits which Presi- 
dent Hyde condemns. A few years 
ago the committee on local manage- 
ment in a city in which the N. E. A. 
met, a committee composed largely 
of teachers, including two “educa- 
tors,’’ one a normal school president, 
the other an assistant city superin- 
tendent, organized a 
corps of some two hundred school 
boys to act as guides to the visitors. 
These were trained and instructed by 
one of the two “ecucators’’ on the 
committee, a church deacon by the 
way, and turned loose on the incom- 
ing visitors with the full understand- 
ing that they were to depend on tips 
for compensation, and that the tips 
were likely to be generous. To make 
the more com- 
plete and diabolical, the boys were 
treated to a sort of serio-comic exhor- 
tation of the prayer-meeting-fourth- 
of-July order, in which they were told 
that they were contributing of their 
time and effort ‘“‘for the good of the 
cause,” etc., and no mention was 
made of tips—in public; but the boys 
winked at one another as the deacon 
talked. The same committee pulled 
the business men and school children 
of the city for about ten thousand 
dollars which was spent freely, even 


deliberately 


the demoralization 


recklessly, for local expenses; and 
although a balance of a thousand 
dol'ars was left and finally given 
away, not a cent was appropriated 
to. pay the guides. What an oppor- 
tunity was thus lost to give a few 
hundred boys a lesson in manly con- 
duct. When protest was made in the 
committee against the demoralizing 
scheme, the tip system was defended 
by a majority, including the two 
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‘*‘educators,’’ one of whom, however, 
thought the tip business should be 
kept in the background and not pub- 
licly or prominently announced. (And 
that was not in a prohibition state: 
either, where we might expect a 
development of that pharisaical spirit 
which makes the outside white and 
puts court plaster on a cancer by sup- 
porting the “blind pig” the ‘hole in 
the wall” or the ‘“‘ boot-leg bar.’’) 

Is there not an opportunity for the 
N. E. A. to do something towards 
training boys to be manly, or to pre- 
vent the undermining of their manlli- 
ness, by offering at least some whole- 
some advice to local committees on 
this matters? Or doour ‘‘educators”’ 
themselves have such itching palms 
from having so long and so often re- 
ceived favors in the nature of tips 
that their finer sensibilities have be- 
come blunted ? 

We are not arguing that to tip a 
‘“‘nigger’’ is a violent wrenching of 
ethical propriety, but how would you 
like to be in the place of the ‘‘ nigger’ 
who receives the quarter? In this 
case it may not be more blessed to 
give than to receive, but it is less 
humiliating. Mr. Educator, remem- 
ber that you put yourself in that 
‘‘nigger’s’’ place every time you took 
an unearned favor from the publish- 
ing house or its agent. Let the mem- 
bers of your school board take tips 
if they desire; it is a safe business 
proposition that some of them have 
large absorbing powers, and are not 
over delicate in suggesting the proper 
size of the tip; but the publishers 
should be spared the expense of buying 
the principal or superintendent, and 
every teacher owes something to his 
profession. 
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Institute Notes. 

There are institutes which are use- 
ful, and there are others which are 
useless. The institute which com- 
mences at 8:30 A. M. and continues 
until 4 Pp. M. with an hour and a half 
intermission, in which each and every 
exercise is a species of cram, getting 
ready for examinations at the close 
of the second week, is a monstrous 
bore to both teachers and instructors. 
‘Given a July or August day, sixty 
teachers crowded into a room which 
would be full with half that number; 
a long lesson in arithmetic or gram- 
mar, to be recited grammar school 
fashion out of the text-book, drowsy, 
sleepy, perspiring humanity on every 
side, and you have-a mere travesty 
on educational work. 

We seem to have arrived at the 
conclusion that July and August are 
too hot to send children to school, 
but just hot enough to compel teach- 
‘ers to attend the annual institute. 
Then hold up the examination or any 
other form of grind as the end and 
object to be kept in view, and no won- 
der the teachers heave a sigh of relief 
when the terrible ordeal is passed, and 
settle back into smooth, comfortable 
ruts for the coming year. They think 
they are entitled to a rest, and they 
are right; the institute is no place to 
cram. As the institute fund is as a 
rule, paid by the teachers of the coun- 
tty, it should be used for the benefit, 
not for the punishment, of the teach- 
ers. 

AN INDIANA INSTITUTE. 

We had the pleasure of working 
five days in the Pulaski County Insti- 
tute at Winamac, Indiana. The 
church was well filled when the insti- 
tute opened Monday morning, and it 


was equally as full at the closing ex- 
ercises Friday afternoon. This is the 
first vear Indiana institutes have been 
held under the new law, by which 
teachers draw their pay for attend- 
ance; absence from the institute 
counts the same as absence from the 
schoolroom; all the schools in the 
county are closed during that week. 

Indiana teachers under the new law 
are paid in a peculiar way. The law 
fixes the minimum per diem two and 
one half times the average percent 
obtained in the examination for certi- 
ficate. Thusa teacher whose average 
percent is sixty must receive one and 
one half dollars a day, or thirty dol- 
lars amonth. If theaverage is higher, 
the monthly salary increases accord- 
ingly. The teachers like the law, and 
the days of teachers working for 
$20 a month have gone to return no 
more. 


We found a company of live, enthu- 
siastic teachers and among them more 
young men in proportion to the size 
of the institute than we have noticed 
for a long time. It was a pleasant 
week and we believe in the Hoosier 
teacher more than ever. 


THE OHIO INSTITUTES. 


In Ohio the institutes are under the 
management of the County Teachers’ 
Association. The Executive Com- 
mittee make all the arrangements for 
the institute, and the president is the 
presiding officer. 

At West Unity, Williams County, 
we found an institute of one hundred 
and fifty teachers. They were zealous 
and appreciative, evidently bent upon 
getting all the good possible out of 
the work, which here as in other east- 
ern states consists entirely of lectures, 
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the teachers in many cases taking 
notes. , 

At Toledo we got up against an in- 
stitute of seven hundred teachers of 
all grades from the high school to the 
teacher in the rural district. We had 
here the pleasure of working with 
Supt. W. W. Chalmers, of the Toledo 
schools. It is seldom that a city 
superintendent knows as much of 
rural schools as Chalmers does. 
Moreover, he seasons his knowledge 
with a large measure of good com- 
mon sense. We also had Winship, of 
the N. E. Journal for a co-worker 
here. He is entertaining without be- 
ing silly, and gives his audience some- 
thing to think about after he is 
through. His lectures are profitable 
in many ways. Winship thinks with 
his brains. 

Here is what Dr. Winship says of 
Belmont County in Ohio: 


Belmont County is the banner county in 
many respects. They put more money into 
their institute than any other county in Ohio. 
They meet at Bethesda, in the Chautauquan 
grove, for the use of which they pay. This 
year I had the luxury of work all the week 


with Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, president of 
Worcester Polytechnic, and Sarah Louise 
Arnold. I was never before in so strong an 


institute combination anywhere. It has re- 
quired great leadership to bring a county to 
a point where it will put the money into a 
program that Belmont County put this year. 
Their large treasury balance showed that it 
pays to do it. 


There is usually more red tape in 
selecting teachers for small schools 
than large ones. 
is often a set of rules regarding nor 


In the former there 


mal or college degrees, vears of exper- 
ence, age, etc., which is rigidly fol- 
lowed. In the latter the superintend- 
ent or teachers’ committee size up a 
candidate in a general way, and if she 
suits them in ability and personality, 
say soand that ends it. As a rule 
we think they get as good material 
as those who set an arbitrary 
standard. 
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ohe Inatitute. 


S. Y. Grtvan, ConnucrTor. 





How To Teach An Art. 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
HERESY. BY P. M. CROSBY MAGNUSSON. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN., STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


It is disgusting. There is a great 
educational fallacy against which I 
have sworn eternal enmity. Conse- 
sequently I attack it, horse, foot and 
artillery, in flank, front or rear, at 
any and every opportunity. And vic- 
tory always perches on my banner. 
This is what exasperates me; for the 
enemy is always in the same old place 
the next morning. My professional 
friends will almost alwaysadmit that 
the reasoning is correct in detail, but 
when the wholesale principle stares 
them in the face they refuse to ratify 
it; for it runs counter to their most 
logical and most deep-seated fallacy, 
a fallacy upon which three-fourths. 
of the practical school work of today 
rests. 

This fallacy is: 

We must first KNOW before we can 
DO. 

This is absolutely false. The oppo- 
site is in most cases the truth: 

First DO and then KNOW. 

The illustrations are innumerable. 
We breathe long before we know the 
necessity of it. If didn’t, we 
should never find out the necessity. 


we 


We eat before we study the physiol- 
ogy of nutrition; we walk before we 
the the 
or the physics of stable equilibrium ; 


know mechanics of lever 


we talk before we know grammar; 
we speak the truth and abhor a 
lie before we know any theory of 
such behavior; 


ethics to justify 


we see before we know anything o 
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the mechanics of the eye or the science 
of optics. 

On the other hand, the great mili- 
tary theorist may be a very poor gen- 
eral; we may know the whole science 
of music and not be able to sing or 
play; a knowledge of physics will 
never teach us to ride a bicycle; we 
may know Latin grammar and not 
know Latin; we may be experts in 
psychology, pedagogy, methods and 
the history of education, and still be 
abominably poor sticks of teachers. 

There is no intention of denying 
that in some cases the knowledge of 
the science is of value in acquiring the 
art. Other things equal, he who 
knows the science of education ought 
to be a better teacher than he who 
does not. In some cases it may even 
be absolutely necessary to know a 
little of the science before the art can 
be attained at all. 

But this is asserted with all possi- 
ble emphasis : 

The knowledge of the science NEVER 
gives the knowledge of the correspond- 
ing art. 

The ONLY way to Jearn an art is to 
practice that art itself. Fit faber 
fabricando. 

Perfection in an art is attainable 
only by much repetition. 

The only way to learn the multipli- 
cation table is to repeat the multipli- 
cation table. The method of 
learning division is to divide. If that 
does not help, divide some more. After 


one 


you know enough of the “science” of 
division to know how to proceed, the 
only thing that wlll make you a bet- 
ter divider is to divide. Don’t waste 
time reading about division. A deeper 
insight into the science of division will 


not help you one whit. If you don’t 
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know a solitary reason why you do 
as you do in division, this does not 
matter. You can become perfect in 
the art without knowing a single 
scientific why in arithmetic. 

The only way to learn French is to 
speak and read French. 
no teacher 


If you have 
knows French, a 
slight smattering of grammar aids 
you in translation; but delude not 
yourself by thinking that the study of 
French grammar has taught you the 
least bit of French. You have to re- 
peat every French word just about 
so many times before you know it; 


who 


and every phrase or expression must 
be given the same treatment, even if 
you know every word of which it is 
composed. Repetition and only repe- 
tition will put you in possession of a 
new language. Reading about the 
language in another language will 
never bring you one step nearer your 
goal. 

But the heresy lies, ob, so deep in 
our customary way of looking at our 
mental life! For this is the notion, 
the very false notion, we have of our 
mental life. 

We suppose that the logical order is: 
First, a clear intellectual view of the 
whole subject, its whys and where- 
fores, its relations, reasons, and causes; 
then a practical ability to do, to 
make, to that which we 
understand. Further- 
more, it is assumed that if the intel- 


produce 
thoroughly 


lectual view is perfect, the practical 
ability is as good as acquired. 

In brief, this heresy is: First under- 
stand, then do; and it is easy to do 
that which one understands well. 

The truth is almost the exact oppo- 
site. We learn to understand by do- 


ing. Not only of religious truth is it 
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true that he who does according to 
the doctrine, shall learn of the doc- 
trine whether it be true. It is very 
much easier to learn the science after 
the art is learned. 


Hence, the correct order is: First, 
the language, then its grammar; first 


(the 
‘‘rules’’), the art of arithmetic, then 


computation four elementary 
the science of arithmetic; first litera- 
ture, then the philosophy and history 
of literature; first practice in compo- 
sition, then the science of rhetoric; 
first the 
then logic, the science of thinking; 
first do the Heavenly Father’s will, 
then know of the doctrine whether it 


art of scientific thinking, 


be of God. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN EDUCATION IN 
ART AND IN SCIENCE. 
Education in a science is education 
into consciousness; education in an 
art is education out of consciousness. 
The first assertion needs no elucida- 
tion. A boy is educated in botany 
when his mind is enriched with botan- 
ical concepts, and the symptom that 


his education ‘took’ is that now he 


has fuller, richer, and truer ideas of 


the vegetable world than he had be- 
fore. When he now thinks of a gen- 
tian or a clover blossom, he has much 
more in his consciousness than he who 
knows not the science of botany. 

But in reference to an art, the exact 


opposite obtains. "Then a beginner 
pposite obtains. When begin 


tortures a piano, her head is full of 


notes and flats and sharps and fingers 


and keys and ‘one-two-three’’ and 


pedals and expression and touch. 


When a master plays, his consciousness 
is free from all this. He just revels in 
his music and thinks not of fingers or 


music or score. He thinks only of the 
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music he wishes to produce, and the 
brain-grooves do the rest. If we have 
to think how to spell a word, we 
don’t know how to spell it. We never 
think of the forms of the letters when 
we write; but the child beginning to 
learn is painfully conscious of every 
curve. The experienced accountant 
glances up a column of figures and 
has the sum with scarcely any think- 
ing; while the novice expends much 
cogitation on the same operation. 
When an art is perfectly known it is 
performed mechanically, that is, with- 
out any conscious directions from the 
mind. Hence, we progress in our edu- 
cation in an art in proportion as we 
perform its operations with less and 
less thought. Hence, the more of a 
“thoughtless, parrot - like perform- 
ance’’ an art becomes, the better. 
Education into an art consists, 
then, in making the pupil think as 
little as possible in performing the de- 
sired work. 
But the 


alpha and Omega, the core and essence, 


sum and substance, the 


of all education in the arts, is repeti- 
tion, practice, drill, is over and over 


again to DO THE THING ITSELF. 


Words Frequently Mispronounced. 


Sinew—ew like you. 
Re-al-ly—three syllables. 
Nothing—sound the g. 
Little—-sound the t’s. 


Depth—south the th. 

History—three syllables. 

Feb-ru-ary—sound the first r. 

Arithmetic—a-rith. 

accent on last syllable. 
short i. 

first i is short. 

accent on second sv able. 
first syllable accented. 

one syllable. 


Recess 
Juvenile 
Italian 
Idea 
Oasis 
Kim 


Salmon—sam un—aceent on first syllable. 
Finance—last syllable accented. 
Reptile—short i. 

\venue— (new). 

Subtle—(sut tl). 


Midland Schools. 
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Business Rules. 

When you have nothing to say, say 
nothing. 

When you have something to say, 
speak briefly and to the point. 

Be careful what you say; keep cool; 
preserve your self respect; and “an- 
swer nota fool according to his folly.” 

Be careful what you write; you can- 
not tell when it may return to plague 
you. 

Sit up straight in your chair, or 
stand firmly on your feet, and look the 
person whom you are addressing, 
square in the face. . 

When you write asking a favor, 
write expressing your thanks as soon 
as itis granted. What is worth ask- 
ing for is worth giving thanks for. 

Answer a business letter the day it 
is received. 
Make time. 


‘‘No time’’ is no excuse. 
If your answer needs 
consideration, send a few lines at 
once acknowledging receipt and prom- 
ising a full reply later. 
Telegraph your answer toatelegram 
the moment itis received, particularly 


“c 


if the request is to ‘wire answer.” 
The sender is waiting for you; some 
one is waiting for him; and some one 
else is waiting for the one who is wait- 
ing for him. If you ought notto pre- 
pay the reply, send it collect; if the 
operator will not send it collect and 
you have no money, pawn your 
watch, but wire an answer. 

Do not be a sycophant or parasite, 
but in a manly or womanly way keep 
on good terms with as many people 
as practicable. Not only is this your 
duty to society, but the very hum- 
blest acquaintance may sometimes be 
the friend you need most. 

Decide small matters quickly and 
put them out of your mind; this gives 
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you time for the few really important 
questions of each day. The answer 
to two-thirds of the questions which 
confront us is not so important as it 
is to decide one way or the other 
immediately and be done with them. 
This habit is necessary to good execu- 
tive ability. 
My Winter Garden. 

Apple blossoms at Christmas! And 
can one really have them without 
hot-houses orgardeners? It sounded 
very alluring. And thus began my 
experiment. 

Christmas had passed; the frozen 
earth, the heavy snow-drifts, the leaf- 
less trees, the wintry sky, the dead 
river, made precious every bit of liv- 
ing green, if only to keep alive in our 
hearts the promise of the springtime. 

We helped ourselves liberally to 
twigs from the old apple trees, then 
levied contribution from plum and 
cherry, not neglecting currant and 
gooseberry. The maple, elm and ash 
gave of their treasures. With in- 
creased stores came increased desires. 
Down by the brook we found alders 
and willows. Nothing daunted by 
snow drifts, stone walis, and barbed 
wire fences, we brought in_ birch, 
beech, sumac, hickory and butternut. 
Our friends became interested in this 
strange garden of leafless branches, 
and many were the contributions we 
received. Here were the plants; but 
what magician was to bring forth 
the coveted apple blossoms ? 

We put our plants into large jars 
of warm water, placed them in our 
sunniest window, changed the water 
night and morning, and — waited. 
Nor was our waiting long. One 
morning a tiny green point was dis- 
covered at the end. of a currant bud. 
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Now, the currant is the driest, the 
deadest, the most discouraging stem 
of all the plants of the field; yet it 
was the first to show signs of life. 
The little point gradually length- 
ened, increased in _ circumference, 
dropped its scaly overcoat, unplaited 
its green leaf fans, and hung out a 
string of greenblossoms. Meanwhile 
the elm is showing silken tassels; the 
maple is brave with red blossoms; 
the willow has beautiful golden- 
stamened pussies; the poplars dis- 
play fuzzy gray caterpillars; and the 
hard little catkins of birch and alder 
are squirming into life and powdering 
the window sill with showers of yel- 
low pollen. Somewhat later the 
plum and the cherry delighted us with 
wreaths of frail, fairy-like, snow- 
white blossoms; and the apple blos- 
soms followed—real apple blossoms— 


delicate, dainty and sweet with their 


own delicious perfume, which has just 
enough bitterness to keep it from 


cloying; but after all, only ghosts of 


those apple blossoms which will laden 
our orchards next June. 
elders were not so kind 
any 


Lilacs and 
nor would 
amount of patient care and 
watchfulness surprise the beech into 
giving up her secrets. 

But the blossoms were not all that 
our winter garden brought to us. 
We found that the elm puts her flow- 
ers into big brown buds, her leaves 
into smaller and more tapering pack- 
ages. Nor is the elm the only tree 
that follows this fashion. Each one, 
however, has her own way of doing 
things, which once carefully observed, 
is ever after easily recognized. The 
maple has several flower buds to one 
leaf bud, and the shape of the two is 


somewhat different. Not only do 
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flower and leaf buds differ in size and 
shape, but buds of different trees vary 
greatly. Contrast the slender, ele- 
gant, sharp, pointed, nut-brown buds 
of the warrior beech with the plebeian 
stockiness of the lilac or the starved 
meagerness of the currant. 

No less curious is the packing of the 
buds. Sometimes we find embryonic 
leaves folded face to face, sometimes 
rolled from one side, sometimes from 
both sides toward the middle, some- 
times from the point of the leaf down- 
ward, again plaited like fans. All of 
next year’s branch is contained in one 
tiny bud. The stem has only to 
lengthen, the leaves to attain their 
full size, and the bud has become a 
branch, ready in its turn to bud, blos- 
som and add to the size of the parent 
tree. The scar which you find be- 
neath the bud marks the place where 
grew last year the leaf. 

But what has made the buds of our 
winter garden grow? Whence came 
While 
the tree is preparing her buds for 
next year’s growth, she is also pro- 
viding fortheir food. She has laid up 
enough nourishment under the bark 
to give them a start and keep them 
growing until the tree shall be really 
awake and fairly at work. The 
warm water, the warm air of the 
house, the bright sunshine, all have 
conspired to rouse our buds and en- 
able them to take advantage of the 
nourishment thus provided. But the 
store is small. Do our best, we can- 
not add to it norgive the natural out- 
of-door conditions, so our leaves must 
be but fairy leaves, our blossoms but 
fairy blossoms, and their lives but 
short.—Caroline C. Ross, in Journal 
of Education. 


the necessary nourishment? 
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A Keen Retort. 


To be able to respond on the spur 
of the moment with a reply that will 
take down an opponent in a contest 
of wits is an accomplishment which 


adds greatly to a man’s prowess in 


public life. The one who has a ready 
command of keen satire possesses a 
very convenient weapon in such a 
passage at arms. Here is an illustra- 
tion in point: Senator Charles A. 
Towne, who was appointed last year 
by the governor of Minnesota, to fill 
a vacancy and who served only one 
month, made a noteworthy speech in 
the United States Senate in opposi- 
tion to the Philippine policy of the 
administration. His fame as a force- 
ful and eloquent speaker had preceded 
him, and his speech elicited close at- 
tention. When he was through, 
many congratulations were extended 
to the distinguished orator. Senator 
Chauncey Depew was among the first 
to take Mr. Towne by the hand, say- 
ing: ‘‘Senator Towne, your delivery 
was splendid, your rhetoric unsur- 
passed, but your argument was dam- 
nable.’’ This left-handedcompliment, 
intended no doubt to embarrass Mr. 
Towne, did not have the desired ef- 
fect, for bowing politely he replied: 
“Senator Depew, I am gratified to 
known that you can compliment the 
only feature of my speech you are 
capable of understanding.”’ 

Here is another, as rich in its way, 
but lacking the pungency which satire 
gives to repartee. It is told by a 
writer in Harpers: 


Ambassador Choate at an elaborate evening 
reception in London wore conventional even- 
ing clothes, all the other distinguished guests 
wearing rich uniforms brilliant with gold lace 
and orders. -The ambassador was approached 
by a stranger who, mistaking Mr. Choate for 
a waiter, said peremptorily, 

“Call me a cab.” 
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‘‘You are a cab,” instantly responded the 
ambassador. 

The stranger stared in astonishment, turned 
on his heel, and went to the host to complain 
of a waiter. The host, indignant, requested 
that the impudent menial be pointed out. 

“‘Why, that is the American ambassador, I 
will introduce you,’’ said the host. The crest- 
fallen guest apologized, and Mr. Choate said 
pleasantly: ‘‘He told me to call him a cab. 
and I called him a cab. Had he been a little 
better looking, I would have called him a han- 
som cab.”’ 





Sentence-Making Exercise. 
I. N. PATRICK, A. M., ST. LOUIS. 

(1.) In each of two sentences, use a clause: 
(1) as the subject of a verb; (2) as the object 
of a verb; (3) as the complement of a verb. 

(2.) Introduce a substantive clause with 
that; with why; with who. 

(3.) Usea clause as an adjunct of the sub- 


ject of a verb. 


(4.) Use a clause as an adjunct of the object 
of a verb. 

(5.) Use a clause as an adjunct of the com- 
plement of a verb. 

(6.) Introduce an adjective clause with who; 
with which; with that; with whom; with 
with whose. 

(7.) Use a clause to modify a single verb. 

(8.) Use a clause to modify a verb-phrase. 

(9.) Use a clause to denote time. 

(10.) Use a clause to denote place. 

(11.) Usea clause to denote manner. 

(12.) Introduce an adverbial clause with 
after; with because; with unless; with for; 
with that; with if 


The sentence-making exercise should 
cover only the important uses of the 
grammatical terms. The teacher of 
English in the commonschools should 
ever bear in mind the fact that there 
are some things in grammar that 
every pupil must know in order to ex- 
press his thoughts clearly and con- 
cisely, and that there are also many 
things in text-book grammar that he 
does not need to know in order to use 


his mother tongue correctly. Details 
confuse and discourage pupils in the 


The method of 
testing the pupil's knowledge of what 


grammar grades. 


he has gone over throws the burden 
of the recitation upon the pupil, where 
it properly belongs, and compels the 
teacher to keep comparatively quiet, 
the true professional relation between 
teacher and pupil. 

Sentence-making reviews similar to 
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the illustrations given require definite 
thinking on the part of the pupil and 
exact teaching on the part of the 
teacher. The pupil must concentrate 


his attention and the teacher must 


know the structure of the sentence. If 


the memorization and 


grammatical facts and rules are help- 
ful tothe pupil in the grades, sentence- 
making exercise which requires him to 
use the facts and rules in original 
The 


pupil can master the structure of sen- 


sentences is surely more helpful. 


tences only by constructing sentences. 
There is only one way to learn to ex- 
press thought correctly and concisely 
—thatis, by the reflective use of words 
in composition. 

I am prepared to state that pupils 
in the grammar grades like sentence- 
This 


fixing the relations of grammatical 


making exercises. 


elements is not an untried theory ofa 


college professor who has _ never 
taught English grammar, but an ex- 
perience of your humble servant. For 
vears I used it in my work as teacher; 


for vears I used it as superintendent. 


The method of every successful teacher 
is chiefly original. No teacher can 
prescribe for another. The teacher 


who needs more than suggestion needs 
more than psychology and pedagogy 
can offer him. No one who conscious- 
ly apes the methods or 


others can inspire school children. 


The enthusiasm which is contagious 
is not a second-hand product; it is de- 
veloped within. It is the self on fire; 
it is the product of high ideals, energy, 
and a definite aim. The best system 
of teaching for every one is the sys- 
tem he makes for himself through 
study, experience and personal reflec- 


tion. 


recitation of 


method of 


the forms of 
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SENTENCE-MAKING REVIEW. 


the 
sentence-making method of reviewing 


In still further illustration of 


a subject, of fixing the form and order 
of the grammatical terms, and mas- 
tering the structure of the sentence: 


(1.) In each of three sentences, use a differ 
erent form of the noun-term as the subject ofa 
verb. 

(2.) Ineach of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the noun-term as the object of a 
verb. 

(3.) Ineach of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the noun-term as the complement 
of a copulative verb. 

(4.) In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the adjective-term to limit the sub- 


ject of a verb. 


(5.) In each of three sentences, use a differ. 
ent form of the adjective-term to limit the 
object of a verb. 

(6.) Ineach of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the adjective-term to limit the 
complement of a copulative verb. 

(7.) In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the adverb-term to modify (1) the 
predicate verb; (2) a verb-phrase. 

(8.) Write a sentence containing the three 
forms of the adjective-term. 

(9.) Write a sentence containing the three 
forms of the adverb-term. 

(10.) Compose three sentences containing 
only principal elements. 

(11.) Compose a sentence containing a 
word, a phrase, and a clause modifier of the 
bare subject. 

(12.) Compose a_ sentence containing a 
word, a phrase, and a clause modifier of the 
bare predicate. 

(13.) Compose sentences whose predicates 
consist: (1) of a copulative verb and an ad- 
jective; (2) of a copulative verb and a noun. 

(14.) Compose sentences whose predicates 
consist: (1) of a copulative verb and a phrase; 
(2) of a copulative verb and a clause. 

(15.) Compose sentences whose predicates 
consist: (1) of a transitive verb and its object 
(word-form); (2) of a transitive verb and its 
object (phrase-form); (3) of a transitive verb 
and its object (clause-form). 

(16.) Compose a sentence whose predicate 
consists of a copulative verb and a noun. 

(17.) Compose a sentence whose predicate 
consists of a copulative verb and a pronoun. 


(18.) Introduce a noun-clause with when: 
with where. 
(19.) Introduce an adjective clause with 


when; with where. 

(20.) Introduce an 
when; with where. 

(21.) Compose sentences whose grammati- 
cal subjects are clauses introduced with thar, 
who, what, how. 

(22.) Compose sentences whose verbs are 
completed by clauses introduced with how, if, 
whatever, whoever, whether. 

(23.) Use as the objects of verbs clauses in 
troduced with that, how, what, if, whether. 


adverbial clause with 
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(24.) Introduce an attributive complement: 
{1) with in; (2) with of 

(25.) Introduce an adjective phrase: (1) 
with of; (2) with for; (3) with to. 

(26.) State concisely and clearly the distin- 
guishing difference between a participle and a 
verb. 

(27.) Ineach of three sentences use a parti- 
cipial phrase as an adjunct of the subject of a 
verb. 

(28.) In each of three sentences use a differ- 
ent form of the noun-term as the object of a 
participle. 

(29.) In each of three sentences use a differ- 
‘ent form of the adverb-term as a modifier of a 
participle. 

(30.) Use three adjectives as complements 
of participles and explain the use of each ad- 
jective. 

(31.) State concisely and clearly the distin- 
guishing difference between a finite verb and an 
infinite. 

(32.) Use a phrasal infinite: (1) as the sub- 
ject of a verb; (2) as the object of a verb; (3) 
as the complement of a copu'ative verb; (4) as 
an adjective; (5) as an adverb. 

(33.) What is meant by the phrase, an in- 
finitive in ing? Illustrate. 

(34.) What is meant by the phrase, a simple 
infinitive? Illustrate. 

(35.) Use an infinitive in ing: (1) as the sub- 
ject of a verb; (2) as the object of a verb; (3) 
as the complement of a verb. 
learns to his 


A pupil 


express 
thoughts correctly only in one way— 
by much practice in expressing them 
orally and in writing. Expression is 
the soul of mental life. Clearness and 


conciseness of expression are most 


surely attained through the use of 


the pen in the expression of original 
thought, Frequent exercises in writ- 
ing short compositions on familiar 
subjects from outlines is a valuable 
exercise, and should extend through 
the grammar grades. A pupil should 
never be required to write on a sub- 
ject that he does not know something 
about, or about which he cannot get 
information from the library. Require 
him to rewrite the composition until 
each of the principal points is brought 
out and properly related. Revision 
by the pupil is the most helpful assist- 
ance. Only the most ludicrous mis- 
the 


Over-criticism or unjust cen- 


takes should be corrected by 


teacher. 
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sure discourages beginners. The art 
of expressing thought concisely and 
clearly is acquired by few, and by 
them only by much practice and care- 
ful revision. 





Easy Lessons in Science. 
BY PROF. C. P.SINNOTT, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
THE ATMOSPHERE. 


I. Is air matter? All matter oc- 
cupies space, or takes up room; if, 
therefore, we can show that the air 
takes up room we shall know that it 
is matter. Float a piece of cork on 
water and hold an inverted tumbler 
over it. Thistumbler is not empty, 
as it may seem at first, but is filled 
with air. Push it down into the wa- 
ter tor some distance and notice the 
cork still floating on the surface in 
the other vessel. Let it be clearly 
seen that the cork is not under water, 
as it seems, but is floating. (Fig. 1.) 
This shows us that the water does 
not come up into 
the tumbler and 
we judge thatitis 


because the air 
takes up the 
room. We may 


carry this experi- 
ment a step fur- 
, ther to make it 
more conclusive. 
Pass a_ rubber 
tube or a_ bent 
wheat straw through the water up 
into the air within the tumbler and 
“suck out’”’ the air from the tumbler. 
It will be seen that as the air is re- 
moved the water rises to take its 
place. These experiments show us 
that the air actually occupies the 


Fig. 1. 
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space or takes up the room within 
the tumbler, and is therefore, matter. 
Many other simple experiments may 
be devised to show the same thing, 
Have pupils think of as many illustra- 
tions as possible of the same fact. 

II. Of what is 
composed’? The atmosphere is a mix- 


the atmosphere 
ture of four gases, nitrogen, oxygen, 
vapor of water and carbonic acid gas. 
There are sometimes other substances 
in the air in minute quantities such as 
ammonia, disease germs, dust, etc., 
but these constitute such a small pro- 
portion of the entire volume that they 
do not warrant our attention at this 
time. 

It will be interesting and profitable 
for us to take up these four substances 
for experiment and study. We shall 
endeavor to find out if each one is 
really present in the atmosphere, and 
at the same time to learn the most 
striking properties of each. 

1. Carbonic acid gas. 

Take a piece of marble about as 
large as a hen’s egg and break it into 
fragments about the size of a pea. 
Put these bits into an ordinary quart 
fruit jar; possibly a two-quart jar 
would be better. Pour into the jar 
about two tablespoonfuls of dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and let the jar 
stand with the cover off A two- 
ounce bottle of the acid can be ob- 
tained at any drug store for five or 
ten cents, if one furnishes the bottle. 
A vigorous chemical action will be 
rapidly formed. This is the carbonic 
acid gas of which we read so much in 
our study of physiology. 

A piece of marble is made up of the 
three chemical elements, calcium,(Ca), 
carbon, (C), and oxygen, (O), one 
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part being calcium, one part carbon 
and three parts oxygen. The chemist 
expresses this briefly by the formula 
Ca C Os. 
acid gas is made up of one part car- 


In the same way carbonic 


bon and two parts oxygen, and is ex- 
pressed by the formula C O,. The hy- 
drochloric acid simply decomposes the 
marble, setting free all the carbon and 
two parts of the oxygen. 

This gas may also be obtained by 
using baking soda instead of the mar- 
ble chips, and vinegar instead of the 
hydrochloric acid. In this case, how- 
ever, the formation of the gas is much 
more rapid than in the former, and 
therefore does not furnish quite so 
good an opportunity for observation. 
Very satisfactory results will be ob- 
tained, however, by this method. 

Having added the acid we wish to 
examine some of the peculiar quali- 
ties of the gas that isformed. Cut 
off about an inch of a small candle, 
such as is used on Christmas trees, 
and wind about it one end of a small 
copper wire about eighteen inches 
long. This candle may be lighted and 
lowered into the jar when the acid is 
first putin. (Fig. 2.) 

The candle will be extinguished 
when it nearly reaches the bottom. 
Light and lower again. It will be 
this time that the 
is extinguished before it 


candle 


found 


reaches so great a depth, 
thus showing that the jar 
is filling. Repeat this 
until the jar is full of the 
gas. Notice that by the 
use of the candle it is very 
easy to tell just where 
the level of the gas is in 
the jar although the gas 
This tells us that it is 





Fig, 2. 


is invisible. 
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heavier than airandiscolorless, After 
the chemical action has stopped, notice 
that the gas remains in the jar even 
when the cover is off. This again 
shows it to be a heavy gas, while the 
extinguishing of the candle shows it 
to be a non-supporter of combustion. 
The fact that it is an exceedingly 
heavy gas may be very nicely shown 
by the following experiments: 

By means of a fine copper wire, or 
a string, arrange a small tumbler or 
shallow, wide-mouthed bottle so that 
it can be lowered into the jar and 
used as a bucket. (Fig. 3.) Lower 
it nearly to the bottom, 
and gently lift it out, carry 
a little way from the jar 
and lower thelighted candle 
into it. The candle will be 
extinguished at once, thus 
showing that the gas is 
heavy enough to be bailed 

Fige.s. Out and carried away. 
Turn the bucket upside down and try 
the candle. Lower the lighted candle 
into a tumbler containing air and it 
will continue to burn. Lift out 
another bucketful of the gas and emp- 
tyit into the tumbler, pouring the gas 
over the flame. The candle is again 
extinguished, thus showing that the 
gas is so heavy that it can be poured 
from one vessel to another. 

Water is so heavy that it can be 
siphoned from one vessel to another. 
Can the same be done with this gas? 





To answer the question take a piece 
of rubber gas tubing, two or three 
feet long and plunge one end five or 
six inches into the jar of gas, letting 
the longer part of the tube hang over 
the edge of the jar and extend into a 
tumbler which should be as far as 
possible below the level of the gas. 





. 


(Fig. 4). Take the end of the tube 
which is in the tumbler into the mouth 
and ‘‘suck out”’ the air from the tube. 
As soon as a sour taste is noticed 
place the end of the tube again in the 
tumbler and allow it to stand for 
about ten minutes. Try the lighted 
candle in this tumbler. It will be ex- 
tinguished, thusshowing that the gas 
is so heavy that it can be siphoned 
like water. The sour taste noticed is 
due to the acid property of the gas, 
hence its name “carbonic acid gas.” 
It is not poisonous as is sometimes 
supposed, but if 
taken into the lungs 
it shuts out the nec- 
essary oxygen much 
in the same way that 
water would. Were 
a mouse placed in a 
jar of this gas, it 
would die from the 
same cause (asphyx- 
iation) as if put into a jar of water. 

Take out another bucketful of the 
gas and pour three or four tablespoon- 
fuls of lime water into the bucket; 
cover the top of the bucket with a 
piece of stiff paper, and while holding 
it on with the hand, shake for half a 
minute. The lime water becomes milky. 


Fig. 4. 


This is a test for the presence of car- 
bonic acid gas. The lime water need 
cost nothing; it can be made as fol- 
lows: Take a piece of unslaked lime 
about the size of your fist. Put this 
into some vessel, say a two quart 
pitcher, and pour a tumblerful of wa- 
ter upon it. Let it stand for a few 
moments. It becomes hot, steams 
and crumbles. Fill the pitcher with 
water and thoroughly stir. You will 
then have a pitcher full of whitewash. 
Allow it to stand for some time, say 
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twenty-four hours. It will settle and 
the upper part will become as clear as 
water except that there will be a 
scum upon the surface. Break this 
‘up and it will settle to the bottom. 


Now pour or siphon the pure liquid off 


into bottles and you have lime water 
enough for many experiments. 

Put some of -this into a_ wide- 
mouthed bottle and let it stand on 
the floor of the schoolroom through 
the day, shaking it occasionally. The 
liquid will show some milkiness, thus 
indicating the presence of carbonic 
acid gas in the atmosphere of the 
schoolroom. Try the same experi- 
ment by placing the bottle in a safe 
place out of doors. The same results 
will be observed but 
marked degree. 


not in sucha 


We have thus found, by our experi- 
ments that this gas, which consti- 
tutes at least a small portion of our 
atmosphere, 

(1) Does not support combustion, 

(2) Is very heavy, 

(3) Is colorless, 


(4) Has a sour taste, 
(5) Turns clear lime water white. 


Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Ex-Attor- 
ney General of the United States, in 
Phi Beta 
“Tdeals in 


his Kappa oration on 
P} 


Politics,’ predicted that 
our electorate is already beginning 
to be devided and must under social 
evolution, be more and more divided 
by that sharpchange which separates 
those who are contented from those 
with their lot. 


The party of the contented, he main- 


who are disconted 
tained, will sooner or later fall before 
the party of the discontented and will 
see the distribution of wealth man- 
aged upon bases more just than thoso 


now existing. 
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A Good Old Story. 

Some of the old boys and girls who 
went to school in the middle West in 
the '50’s and ’60’s remember McGuf- 
fey’s Readers, old edition. They con- 
tained some lessons so excellent both 
as reading exercises and for the effect 
they left on the mind that one won- 
ders why they should ever have been 
dropped out of the books. Here is 
one of the best, from the old Second 
Reader; it was illustrated by a pic- 
ture, not of a twine binder, nor of a 
man with a cradle, but of a man and 
a big boy standing by a wheat field, 
each having in his hand a sickle: 

THE LARK AND HER YOUNG ONES. 

A lark had made her nest in a field 
of grain. Her little ones grew larger 
and stronger, while the grain grew 
taller about her home. The birds 
were almost old enough to fly when 
the wheat was nearly ripe. 

One day the owner of the field came 
near. One of the young larks heard 
him say to his son, “See, this grain is 
ripe enough to cut. I will send for 
my neighbors to help me cut it. They 
will be glad to do it, Iam sure.” 

The little birds could hardly wait 
for their mother to come. 

“Do not worry,” said the mother- 
bird, after hearing the story. ‘‘We 
need not move to-day. Watch to see 
if he comes again, and listen to what 
he may say.” 

Ina day or two the farmer came 
again with his son to the field. ‘“‘We 
cannot wait any longer for our neigh- 
bors, my Go and ask 


son. your 


uncles and cousins to help us reap 
this grain.”’ 

When Mrs. Lark came home, 
little ones told her what had 


said. 


the. 
been 








e 


\- 





‘“My children, we do not need to 


His friends have their own 
grain to harvest. If he waits for 
them, his wheat will not be cut to- 
day. Listen once more.” 

A few days after this the farmer 
came to the field again. Seeing the 
grain was very ripe, he said to his 
son, ‘* We will not wait for our neigh- 
bors or our friends any longer. The 
grain must be cut. You and I will 
cut it to-morrow.”’ ; 

When the mother lark heard this, 
she said to her little ones, ‘‘It is time 
for us to move. His work will be 
done now, if he is ready to do it him- 
self.’’ 


hurry. 





Schoolroom Sanitation. 
(From the Superintendent.) 

The schoolroom should be large, 
light, and wellventilated. A difficult 
problem is how properly to heat and 
ventilate a country schoolhouse. If 
for any reason the suggestion made 
on another page in regard to ventila- 
tion cannot be followed, probably the 
next best plan is to fit a board about 
three or four inches wide under the 
lower sash. This allows the air to 
enter between the upper and lower 
sashes and prevents drafts on the 
children. 

To compel children to breathe the 
vitiated air of a schoolroom is abom- 
inable, but it is quite as dangerous to 
the health of the child to allow him 
to sit in cold drafts. The teacher 
should be as careful about the heat- 
ing, lighting and ventilating of the 
schoolroom as about methods of in- 
struction. A definition of good health 
is ‘Pure blood flowing through a 
healthy organism.”’ ‘Three things 
enter into the composition of blood; 
the food we eat, the water we drink, 
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and the air we breathe.’”’ If any one 
of these is of poor quality, the health 
suffers. 

The stove should be placed in such 
a position that the teacher may see 
every pupil inthe room. It should be 
encased in a jacket of zine or iron. 
This jacket should be placed about 
six inches from the stove and about 
four inches from the floor,* and extend 
as high as the stove, except where 
very high stoves are used; it need 
not extend higher than the heads of 
the pupils. Without such a jacket 
around the stove, some children will 
be too cold and others too hot. It is 
not only dangerous to health to com- 
pel children to sit near a hot stove, 
unprotected from the direct rays of 
heat, but it is cruel in the extreme. 

Every schoolroom should be pro- 
vided with basin, towels and looking- 
glass. It is not enough to have these 
articles, but the teacher should see 
that they are kept in proper condi- 
tion and used when occasion requires. 
A free use of soap and water goes 
hand in. hand with civilization. 

The following suggestions are taken 
largely from the biennial report of the 
superintendent of schools of Cook 
County, Ill., Orville T. Bright: 


(1) The girls’ wardrobe should be separate 
trom that of the boys. 

(2) The teachers’ desk should be in the 
opposite end of the room from the entrance. 

(3) This end of the room should have no 
windows. 

(4) The blackboard should extend across 
the end opposite the entrance, and the entire 
sides between the windows. It should be three 
feet wide and thirty inches from the floor. 
The best blackboard is the cheapest, and the 
best is the natural slate. In the best modern 
teaching, plenty of good blackboard is abso- 
lutely essential, and it must be within reach of 
the little children. 

(5) A maple floor is the cheapest in the long 
run. 

(6) There should be no platform in the 
schoolhouse. 

*This is wrong; the jacket should fit close to the 
floor and under the stove should be a fresh air in- 
take entering through a hole in the floor.—Editor. 


~ 
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(7) Ashieldshould protect thechildren from 
the direct heat of the stove. 

(8) There should be at least one extra chair 
for the directors when they visit the school. 

(9) A fresh air conductor should open into 
the room underneath the stove. 

(10) Ventilators to remove foul air should 
be built adjacent to the chimney. 

(11) Any who contemplate building or 
altering schoolhouses are cordially invited to 
confer with the superintendent as to the plan 
of arrangement. 





Temperance Instruction. 

The discussion as to whether alco- 
hol is a food or a poison, seems to be 
dying out. This is as it should be. 
That evil arises from the drinking 
habit is self-evident. That one of the 
best ways to counteract this evil is 
by proper training, should not be 
questioned. To render it necessary 
for those interested in true temper- 
ance to spend their time fighting 
technicalities, is imposing an unneces- 
sary burden. 

But it should always be remem- 
bered that instruction touching mere- 
ly the effect of alcohol on the human 
system, while important, is by no 
means sufficient. It shouldconstantly 
be supplemented by an effort towards 
the broad symmetrical mental, 
moral and physical 
the child. The boy 


and 
development of 
who has not a 


who does not respect himself and de- 
sire the respect of his fellows, may 
frequent the saloon though he knows 
alcohol is poisonous, while he who 
has a clean heart, a tender conscience, 
who values his standing in the com- 
munity and shrinks from every form 
of vice and wickedness will keep away 
from these dens, even though he may 
believe that under certain circum- 
stances alcohol is a food. Love of 
fresh air and exercise, an active mind 
and a strong will, a healthy body, 
and a soul that detests everything 
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base and degrading will ever be im- 
portant factors in forming acharacter 
capable of withstanding all tempta- 
tions to drink. 





A Few Stories for the Language Class. * 
i, 
WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE FOLLOWING TWO STORIES. 

A great cloud passed rapidly over a 
wheat field which was parched by 
heat, but did not let fall a single drop 
to refresh, it. Presently it poured a 
stream of rain into the sea, and then 
began to boast to a neighboring 
mountain of its generosity. 

But the mountain replied: ‘‘ What 
good have you done by your gener- 
osity? How can the owner of the 
field help being pained at the sight ?”’ 

“If vou had poured your shower 
over the land you might have saved 
the owner of the field trom great loss. 
The sea, my friend, has plenty of 
water already without any additions 
from you.”’ 

ANOTHER WAY OF TELLING 
STORY. 

Some great clouds passed rapidly 
over some wheat fields which were 
parched with heat, but did not let fall 
a single drop to_ reitresh them. 
Presently they poured streams of rain 
into the sea, and then began to boast 
of their generosity to the neighboring 
mountains. 

But the mountains replied: ‘‘ What 
good have you done by your generos- 
ity? How can the owners of the 
wheat fields help being pained at the 
sight of it?” 

‘If you had poured your streams 
over the land you might have saved 
the owners of the fields from great 
loss. . The sea, my friends, has plenty 
of water without any additions from 
you. 


While looking at the first story, tell 
the second story. 

While looking at the second story 
tell the first story. 

Can you tell the difference ? 


THE SAME 





* By permission. 


From Training in English, 
by W. E. Anderson. 


Copyrighted. 














WRITTEN EXERCISES. 

Make a list of all the names in the 
first story which are at all like the 
names in the second story. Opposite 
each such name, in another list, put 
the similar names from the second 
story. , 

After you have written these lists 
your teacher will give you a name for 
each of them which you may write 
at the top. 


To the Teacher:—The grammatical terms 
may be used here. There is no onjection to 
using the term noun. The words singular and 
plural may also be used in place of the cumber- 
some periphrasis, ‘‘ one or more than one.” 

The distinguishing of words most obviously 
used as nouns or names, the two kinds, com- 
mon and proper, on broad lines of classifica- 
tion, and the noting of the change to express 
number are the main facts to be taught in the 
foregoing. 

ai, 


RECKLESS FUN. 

From the following hints write a 
story about Reckless Fun. Therhymes 
below may be used at some place in 
the story as a lesson to Thomas: 


John Harvard with his two sisters 
and his cousin Thomas in a boat. 
The latter is reckless—rocks the 
boat. : ° 
The sisters very much alarmed. 
John asks Thomas to cease such 
dangerous and unpleasant fun. 
Too much sport to give it up. 
Stands up in stern of boat and 
rocks it more. 
John pulls suddenly with oars. 
What happens to Thomas ? 
Water not very deep. 
Can you wade as fast as a boat 
goes? 
The boy who rocks the boat for fun, 
Or plays he’ll shoot you with a gun, 


May some day get a little sense, 
In the dear school of experience. 


Girls recite while Thomas wades. 

Begs to be allowed to get into the 
boat. 

Has to learn rhymes first. 

Write the story in full sentences. Be 


careful about the writing of quota- 
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Give the conversation of all 
the persons in the boat, naming the 
sisters. 


tions. 


To the Teacher:—This exercise may require 
the time of two or three recitations. The first 
exercise should be oral, to develop the signifi- 
cance of the narrative and to suggest order 
and arrangement. 

The reading of the written work of a num- 
ber of the pupils will afford opportunity for 
criticism, and awaken interest. The most 
obvious errors will be noticed by the pupils. 


III. 
THE BOY AND THE BEE. 


Read the following story so as to 
understand it well. Then read each 
sentence separately and tell what kind 
of sentence it is. 


A boy and a bumble bee met in the 
garden at a raspberry bush. The 
berries were not quite ripe, but there 
were some blossoms for the bee. This 
is what they said to each other while 
the boy swung his cap at the bee and 
the bee buzzed ’round the bush. 

Boy —‘‘Get away, you old bumble- 
ty-bug.”’ 

Bee—‘‘ You go home, home—hum— 
hum-m-m—hum-m-m.”’ 

Boy — ‘‘ This is my bush.” 

Bee—‘‘ These are my blossoms— 
blooms—ooms-ms-ms-ms.”’ 

So they disputed, till after a swing 
of the boy’s cap the bee suddenly dis- 
appeared. Then the boy went home. 
The bee went home with him. But 
the boy did not know that he had 
company. 

Where was the bee all this time? He 
was not very busy wherever he was. 

When Robert’s mother reminded 
him to remove his cap in the house, 
he did so, and at the same time cried, 
‘OUCH! Oh! That old bee is in my 
hair!” 

His mother said, ‘‘ Does it hurt you 
so, Robert, to take off your cap?” 

‘‘Oh! that mean old bumble bee! 
How he bites my head! Take him off, 
quick! quick!” 

Then the bee flew out of the win- 
dow, singing softly, ‘‘I’m going 


home—home—hum—hum-hum-m-m ” 
But it is very likely that he went 
straight back to the raspberry bush. 








A Country School in June. 


MRS. ELLEN M. PENNELL, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MONMOUTH, OREGON, 

Many of the fields were a mass of 
living green, but here and there was 
one dotted with the blue and pink 
and purple and white of the corn- 
flower. 
daisy lifted its starry faee, many a 
buttercup nodded ‘chalice of 
gold,” and a multitude of wild roses 


From the roadside many a 
its 


poured forth their fragrance. At in. 
tervals the glad, sweet note of the 
meadow-lark fell upon the ear. 
the-way was shaded by firs and pines, 
then by stately maples and quivering 
poplars the distance 
stretched away in long serrated lines 
sharply defined against the blue of 
the sky. 
above, while over all and through all 
streamed and glinted the warm sun- 
shine. 
their way up the long hill. 


Now 


which in 


A few fleecy clouds floated 


The horses had slowly made 
Suddenly 
the road turned, and there upon a 
tiny hill and somewhat hidden by the 
overhanging branches of a maple, 
was the schoolhouse. It was small 
and had been painted white, but now 
there were many darkened patches 
A hun- 
dred yards away was a house, the 


showing thr. ugh the paint. 
only habitation to be seen. Thepath 
and the steps were tidy. And as we 
passed into the small entry, wesaw 
the teacher’s sweet, young, earnest 
face framed in the opposite doorway. 
The garments of the children were 
hanging on the nails, and over each 
was a number pasted, evidently cut 
from some large calendar; beneath 
on the floor were the lunch baskets. 
Near the door were two medium sized 


boxes, such as any grocer will give 
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away; on one was a bucket of water 
and a drinking cup, on the other a 
wash basin and soap, over which 
hung a generous towel and a small 
looking glass. 


In the corner, only a 
few inches from a trim sailor hat, 
was hanging a blue checked gingham 
apron. ‘So,’ thought I, ‘she is her 
own janitor.’ All this before the 
greeting, which was quiet, but the 
glad light in the eye, the slight flush- 
ing of the cheek, the quick smile and 
the warm pressure of the slender fin- 
gers had a sincerity all their own. 
There were nineteen children pres- 
ent, the highest grade being the 
eighth, with all the lower represented 
except the third. There was but one 
chair, and I passed to the back of the 
room, and looked and listened and 
thought. This is whatI saw; a fairly 
large room withseats for some thirty 
children. The color of the portion of 
the walls not covered by the black- 
board, not white but pale gray; a 
number of pictures, among them an 
excellent photograph of Mt. Hood, 
two Madominas, three animal studies, 
two of Landseer’s, one of Rosa Bon- 
heur’s, and a portrait of Lincoln; to 
the left near the front, a case contain- 
ing a small library—just beneath a 
table on which were a globe, a large 
dictionary, and a capacious paste- 
board box; still at the left but quite 
to the front, a small stand holding 
upon a dainty white cover a bow] of 
wild roses; then came the teacher's 
desk with its books, pen-rack, ink- 
Over it the motto for the 
week, ‘‘ Build for yourselves nests of 
pleasant thoughts.” 


stand, etc. 


On the right 
near the front a sand-board with a 
Prob- 
ably Hiawatha was hunting, for he 


miniature fir and pine forest. 














was nowhere to be seen; five windows 
‘with green shades and sash curtains 
of some inexpensive white material— 
in one a long narrow green box in 
which were growing peas, beans and 
nasturtiums, in another a large bas- 
ket of gracefulferns. This was the still 
life of the picture. Now for the soul. 

Nineteen boys and girls, each with 
a distinct personality, each with in- 
dividual possibilities—one teacher, a 
young girl with a quiet manner, a 
cheerful and firm voice, a soft step, a 
straight, kindly glance, dressed neatly 
not showily,—guiding, instructing, 
encouraging, inspiring these nineteen 
souls, 

This is what we heard: The day 
chanced to be Friday, the weekly 
quotation period; the last exercise of 
the morning had just begun. Great 
thoughts were repeated by young 
lips with accuracy and expression: 
lessons of honesty, industry, unselfish- 
ness, patriotism, directly pressed 
home. 

We lingered fora few moments after 
the children had passed and gleaned 
trese facts. The shades were_pur- 
chased by the directors, one of whom 
agreed with the teacher in the opinion 
that the eyes of the children should 
be carefully and intelligently cared 
for. At her earnest suggestion, some 
gray tinting matter had been put in- 
to the whitewash. The children had 
bought the animal pictures and the 
glass: she had furnished the binding 
and framed them neatly. The Lin- 
coln belonged to the school as did the 
flag draped above it; the Mt. Hood 
was loaned by a parent, and the 
graceful vine twined over it was a 
wild blackberry gathered from the 
roadside, kept beautifully fresh by 
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having its stems in a bottle of water 
ingeniously hung behind the photo- 
graph. The ferns belonged to and 
were cared for by one of the larger 
girls. The young plants in the long 
box were used in nature study. The 
pasteboard box contained several 
‘geography books,”’ tastefully gotten 
up by the older pupils, some weaving 
and sewing, samples of the work of 
the little ones. They had no ency- 
clopedia, but had more than half the 
money for a set, and after the next 
Christmas entertainment hoped the 
necessary sum would be completed. 

The small white curtains, the stand 
with cover and rose bowl, the two 
Madonna pictures, and the towel and 
looking glass, also five of the much 
used books in the modest library be- 
longed to the bright, ambitious, well- 
poised, conscientious girl whose 
strong uplifting and upbuilding per- 
sonality pervaded every portion of 
her realm. 

“Oh yes” a voice objects, ‘‘ this is 
all very pretty, but it is a June pic- 
ture, and it is not always June.”’ 
“True, but if time allowed, I could 
show this same energetic, persevering, 
resourceful nature on a December 
morning and you would concede that 
the more sombre setting but made 
the gem glow the brighter. ‘ But,” 
suspiciously inquires the same voice, 
‘‘do you think the children know the 
multiplication table?”’ ‘Yes, all but 
the youngest. Their teacher is sensi- 
ble, practical and thorough.”’ “ But” 
(severely this time), ‘‘when it is mid- 
night here in Oregon, can they tell 
what time it is in Manila?” “ Pos- 
sibly they could not, but they could 
tell of that Sunday morning when 
the Olympia and the Baltimore and 
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those other crept 
slowly into Manila harbor over the 
mines and past the Spanish batteries ; 
of Dewey’s superb management, his 


American ships 


courage and coolness; of that brave 
Spanish commander, Robion, who 
went down with his ship, her colors 
flying and some of her guns still 
‘‘ roaring defiance.”’ 

‘*But is thisa real picture of acoun- 
try school?’’ asks our critic. Can 
you give any good reason why it 
might not be? 





Over-specializing. 

One reason why the kindergarten 
languishes is because of over special- 
izing. When it dropped out of the 
National Educational Association, 
when it sought to magnify kinder- 
gartners, when it had a literature of 
its own, it lost the support of the 
educational movement as a whole. 
Specialists will rarely, almost never, 
secure public support for anything. 
Let the kindergarten, the manual 
training, and _ the 
so highly specialized 


drawing be 
that experts 
make the plea forthe support of each, 
and the chances are that in the future 
the three will drop out together, with 
no one to mourn. This is the experi- 

Temperance men 
or any other specialists in politics are 
a mighty force when they work with- 
in a great party, but they are power- 
less by themselves. The liquor deal- 
ers are a mighty force for political 
power in any great party, but a 
liquor dealers’ party would be absurd 
Not all the powers of Hades could 
get liquor dealers to stand alone. 
No more could you get an anti-kinder- 
garten party. It would be the laugh- 
ing stock of the country; but this 
sentiment is a mighty force in the 


ence in everything. 
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educational or civic world, especially 
when it gets the kindergartens set 
apart by themselves. The antisshould 
have no such advantage.— Winship. 





A Number Game for Little Ones. 


Write numbers, say from six to 
thirty, on cards, and let the children 
draw by lot. one then tells 


what pieces of money would pay the 


Each 


amount indicated by his number. One 
says, ‘‘My number is 18. Eighteen 
cents equal one dime, one nickel and 
three cents.’’ Another, who draws 
27, says: ‘** Twenty-seven cents equal 
two dimes, one nickel and two cents, 
or one-quarter dollar and two cents.” 

A variation of the game is to have 
each one suppose that he buys goods 
amounting to the price indicated by 
the number drawn and that he gives 
the shopkeeper in payment a half dol- 
lar. He now reports what pieces of 
money he might receive back in 
change. 

For seat work and review drill the 
teacher writes a few numbers on the 
board, and the pupils write in tabu- 
lated form both sets of data noted 
above. To illustrate, if the numbers 
written by the teacher are 14, 21 and 
26, the pupil’s written work will ap- 
pear in this form: 


BALANCE 
CENTS EQUAL TO CHANGE FROM 
tt) Cc ENTS 
14 1 dime 3 dimes 
4+ cents 1 nickel 
1 cent 
21 2 dimes 2 dimes 
1 cnt 1 nickel 
4 cents 
26 2 dimes 2 dimes 
1 nickel 4 cents 
1 cent 
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Blackboards. 
I], N. STEWART. 

The first essential for a good black- 
board is a firm wall. If made ona 
plaster wall, the studding should be 
doubled, so that they should stand 
but eight inches apart. The mortar 
should be of the best, and should be 
well floated. A good hard finish is an 
improvement. If made of boards they 
should be thoroughly seasoned, and 
as broad as possible. Thenthey need 
staying across the back to prevent 
warping. In old boards the cracks 
may be filled with putty before re- 
coating; but this should be perfectly 
dry before it is painted. Oil paints 
have no business on any blackboard, 
except on wooden ones as a first coat. 
Liquid slating is now most widely 
used. It is obtained in cans of differ- 
sizes. The principal ingredients in all 
good slating are alcohol, shellac, 
ivory-black and lamp-black. This is 
not a paint; it is a varnish rather, 
and is not to be rubbed or brushed in, 
but to be laid on rapidly and evenly 
by long strokes, and to receive no 
more retouching than is absolutely 
necessary to The different 
coats are put on different ways of the 
board. Each coat should be smoothed 
This is 
done by blacking a piece of stiff pa- 
per, and using it like sand paper, be- 


cover. 


before the next is put on. 


ing careful always not to cut through 
Old sand 
paper will do; pumice-stone makes a 
fine finish for the last coat.—The last 
coat should be thinned with alcohol. 
A flat varnish brush should be used. 


the coat to any extent. 


The following is a cheap prepara- 
tion, but very good, if directions for 
putting on are followed; 1 gal. alco- 
hol, 2 lbs. gum shellac, 2 oz. lamp- 
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black, 2 oz. ivory-black ; or instead of 
the last two, 2 oz. chrome green, 1 oz. 
fine flouremory. Any other portions 
of chrome and lampblack may be 
used to produce shades of green or 
black. This quantity will cover, two 
coats, 350 to 400 square feet of wall. 
The shellac must be cut by the alcohol 
before the other ingredients are put 
in. The mixture be strained 
through muslin and should be fre- 
quently stirred while using. 


may 


The board should come down to 
about two feet from the floor, so that 
the little ones can use it, and should 
be four to five feet wide. There 
should be a board at each end of the 
room, so that the teacher can use one 
and the class the other. 

A Welcome Visitor. 

After the first few cold days in Octo- 
ber, there comes to usfrom the north, 
that welcome winter visitor, the Tree © 
Sparrow. He wears arufous capand 
a brown coat with black streaks. 
His breast is grayish white, with a 
small black spot in the _ center. 
Though a little larger than his cou- 
sins, the Chipping Sparrow and the 
Field Sparrow, yet he resembles them 
in many ways. 

When he arrives in the fall with 
hundreds of his kind, he takes up his 
abode along weed-bordered streams 
and in hedgerows. There, on bright, 
sunny mornings, he sings a song that 
would do credit to the songsters of 
May. His season, however, is short, 
for when cold, raw November comes, 
he retreats with his comrades to a 
sunny sheltered corner where weeds 
grow in abundance, preferably near 
dense woods. Here a great change 
comes over him. The dangers of the 
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approaching winter blight his joyous 
All day 
long he hops about among the weed 


spirit and he sings no more. 


stalks, now wistfully calling, ‘‘cle’up, 
cle’up,’” now feeding quietly; now 
playfully chasing his rival around a 
tuft of grass and weeds, calling, ‘jew 
wee? jew wee ?”’. 

A. F. MEYER. 


How to Pass an Examination. 
Be of good courage. Many ot the 
most deserving applicants, after leav- 
ing nothing untried, when they sub- 
mit to an examination, 
which are to determine their fate not 


only for a year but for years, are so 


unnerved by the gloomy prospect of 


a possible failure that they become 
entirely incapable. To avoid this it 
is sometimes well to take an examin- 
ation at different times and in differ- 
ent places, when there is not so mnch 
at stake, and thus gradually become 
Above all 
things, be at your best when you en- 
that 
you have eaten well and slept well, 


accustomed to them. 


ter an examination. Be sure 
and that no unhealthy condition in- 
terferes with your chances. 

(2) 


Let it be a rule to give every question 


Be explicit in your answers. 


a fair examination before attempting 
to answer it. 

(3 3e neat in your work, Exam- 
iners are but mortals and sometimes 
No task 


looking over 


very weak mortals at that. 


is harder than th 


— 


examination papers t requires the 


entire attention of the mind, and yet 


there is nothing matter under 


consideration toattract it. Asarule 


examination papers are poorly and 


carelessly written, so that when an 


examiner isengaged in going through 





the results of 
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a bundle of papers, the careful and 
neat one is the exception, and in a fit 
of unconscious gratitude he gives the 
applicant the benefit of all doubts, 
which sometimes adds considerably 
to his grade. As a rule it pays to 
appear well on examination day. 

(+) 
In case you cannot answer problem 


Answer theeasv questions first. 


9 but can work problem 6, take it 
and omit problem 5. The examiner 
wants to know what you can do. It 
is always better to answer the easy 
questions first and then give your 
remaining time to the more difficult 
ones. 

(5) 
atter it is finished, and allow no inex- 


Examine your work carefully 
cusable blundersto pass. Remember, 
in judging your work the examiner 
can consider only what is on the pa- 
per before him.—J. B. 
School Bulletin. 


Bardorf, in 





Visiting Schools. 

School officers often give as a rea- 
son for not visiting the school that 
they are not able to judge of school 
work. In this they are mistaken. 
Good, practical business men are as 
capable of judging of school work as 
any one, with the possible exception 
of the superintendent himself. A mem- 
ber of a board of education suggests 
the following questions for school offi- 
cers who desire to inspect the con- 
dition of their school: 

Is the ventilation good ? 

Is the floor free from dust ? 

Are there any mars, stains, pencil, pen or 
knife marks on the desks? 

Is the room neatly decorated ? 

Is school work placed neatly and correctly 
on the blackboard ? 

Is the apparatus and furniture in the school- 
room in good repair and free from dust ? 

Does the teacher seem to have the confidence 
of her pupils and do they have confidence in 
er ? 
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Are the pupils attentive in their work at 
their desks ? 

Do the pupils look up when a person enters 
the room, and remain idle most of the time 
during the visitor’s presence ? ‘i 

Do the pupils work quietly and move quietly 
about the room? 

Does the teacher allow more than one to 
speak at a time? 

Does she allow loud snapping of fingers ? 

Is there a great deal of whispering ? 

What do you observe as to the number leav- 
ing the room? 

Are all the pupils in the class interested in 
the work of the recitation ? 

Do the pupils move quietly to and from 
classes and also quietly as they pass through 
the halls at recess time ? 

What do you observe as to the conduct of 
boys and girls on the play grounds ? 

Does your superintendent take any interest 
in the games ? 

Do you see pencil or chalk marks on the 
walls of the school building ? 

Do you observe any marks or cutting about 
the outbuildings ?— Nebraska Teacher. 





Fads and How They Originate. 


A bright, progressive, capable 
teacher conceives an ingenious plan 
to accomplish a much desired result 
in her regular daily routine;—perhaps 
the device is the making of a little 
basket. 

Being an artist in her line, she has 
made the basket a means to an end; 
and when it has served its purpose 
she wisely puts it aside to make way 
for the essentials in the graded course 
of study which it was designed to 
subserve and assist. 

She was engaged in one of these 
pleasant little by-paths one day when 
a superior officer happened into the 
room, and the wish naturally occur- 
red to him that the few inartistic and 
unresourceful individuals under his 
direction might feel the beneficent 
effect of the harmony that results 
from things attuned to their proper 
proportions and purposes, and, in- 
cidentally, they might notice the 
quaint means in use to bring about a 
nice balance. 

Now, the beauty and charm of 
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Miss A.’s work would, he knows, be 
half dissipated in an institute, since 
it would lose the merit of spontaneity, 
freshness, and immediate purpose; 
but it is the only available means at 
his command to give the inspiration. 

Quite natural it is, too, that Miss 
A. should make the initial blunder of 
working up the idea for the institute, 
so that it shall bear the critical and 
microscopic inspection reserved for 
new ideas. 

Working it up! There’s the rub! 
Robbed of its true proportions, it is 
no longer what its originator de- 
signed it to be. 

Even little Miss A., with all her na- 
tive good sense, sometimes gets slight- 
ly self conscious exploiting what is 
looming up before her community, 
because of undue attention to what 
is but a detail. 

But the worst effect of all is that 
upon the very ones who were to be 
helped. They are indefatigable in 
their efforts to grasp this new straw, 
this incidental, as if it were a panacea 
for dullness. They are heard to say: 
‘“‘ The right thing nowis to make bas- 
kets; if one does not wish to be be- 
hind the times, one must perfect him- 
self in this art.” 

By dint of much waste of time and 
material, and a very great amount of 
practice, they become more expert 
than they ought to be, though they 
will probably never see the point. 
They will doubtless keep on making 
baskets till Miss A. another 
‘“‘idea.’”’? Her superior officer is perhaps 


has 


grieved and disappointed over- the 

exaggeration, and adverse criticism, 

and sometimes he gets despondent. 
Moral: A skilful workman aims at 


proportion. He will try to subor- 
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dinate the means to the end. He will 
evolve his own designs largely, as he 
knows that true growth must come 
from within rather than from with- 
out. Borrowed patterns are good, 
but he will not use an ornate figure 
because it is free, unless it should hap- 
pen to filla very certain requirement.— 
M. in Intelligence. 





Two Bottle Tricks. 

A man said he could drive the cork 
out ofa bottle without touching the 
cork. He filled a bottle full of water 
and pressed the cork in. Then he hit 
the bottom of the bottle a smart 
blow with his hand, and the concus- 
sion was communicated through the 
water to the cork, which flew out at 
once. A bottle can be broken by tap- 
ping the cork when the bottle is com- 
pletely full of water. 

Here is another bottle trick, in the 
nature of a ‘sell.’ You have two 
bottles, one full and corked, the other 
empty. You explain to your victim, 
that if he will put the two bottles in- 
to different pockets you will by sim- 
ply clapping your hands and saying 
a few mysterious words cause the 
water to change from the full to the 
empty bottle. When he has the bot- 
tle stowed away in his pockets you 
ask him to take the cork out of the 
full one, in order to let the water get 
out. He soon realizes that he has 
been ‘‘sold,’’ for he feels the water 
coming out, indeed, into his pocket. 
The trick of it is that the bottle has 
a small hole drilled or punched 
through the bottom. This is not 
noticed by the victim, for so long as 
the cork is left in, the water will not 
leak out, for want of an air inlet. 
The experiment is an interesting illus- 
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tration of a principle in physics; only 
the victim is not apt to be greatly 
pleased with it—until he has a chance 
to pass it along to the next innocent 
candidate.—Pathfinder. 


Hints to Teachers Out of School. 
BY D. S. WRIGHT, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Don’t fret. 
For every evil under the sun, 
There is a remedy, or there is none; 


If there be one, seek and find it; 
If there be none then never mind it. 


No other body, unless it~be the 
housewife in the kitchen, has somany 
opportunities of fretting, as the teach- 
er; yet thereis no place where this 
vice with 
worry, 


its concomitants—fuss, 
threats, vituperation, 
more out of place, and more disas- 
trous than in the schoolroom. It is 
bad for the pupils and worse for the 


are 


teacher, ruining his digestion, sour- 
ing his disposition, shortening his 
life, shutting out the sunshine of his 
face by pinching his features into a 
perpetual scowl, curdling the milk of 
human kindness in his soul to clabber. 
The causes for worry are all about 
you, but whether you will fret or not 
depends upon your will; and if you 
have not power of will enough to see 
the silver lining to the clouds, or to 
dispel the clouds with sunshine of 
your own making, resign, for your 
own good and for the good of your 
school. 

Go to bed at ten and rise at six. 
Don’t think yourself to sleep fretting 
about the worries of the day, the 
lessons unlearned, the rules disobeyed, 
or you will keep school all night ; and 
the dream-school will be worse than 
the real. 
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Read only the best books. In this 
age of abundance and cheap, good 
literature, it is wrong to waste time 
in the perusal of the literary output 
of second-rate minds. Read in the 
direction of your taste, but see to it 
that your taste is correct. Read the 
newspaper—a good weekly at least— 
that you may keep abreast of the 
times. As far as practicable own and 
read your books amd magazines that 
you may have the liberty to mark on 
the margin the specially good, or 
especially bad, or specially useful par- 
agraphs for future reference; a good 
reader is known by the margins of his 
books. Own, read, and side-mark 
your own school journal. 

If you go to Sunday school and 
there is a Bible class with a teacher 
who is able to instruct you, take part 
in the lessons; you will be asked to 
take a class, but politely decline. 
The butcher, the baker and the can- 
dle-stick maker will find rest, recrea- 
tion, development in the very work 
from which you have purchased ex- 
emption by a week of teaching. 

Fulfill to the letter all your social 
obligations. You will be ostracized 
if you do not, and it hurts to be 
ostracized. If you are ‘invited out,”’ 
go; it will afford you a fine opportu- 
nity to study the namby-pamby side 
of humanity; but be careful not to 
introduce any sensible topic of con- 
versation; it is not good manners to 
take undue advantage of your fellow 
guests. 

Answer letters; business letters on 
the day they are received; friendship 
letters within a reasonable time or 
never. A heap of unswered letters in 
a corner of your desk, each suggestive 
of a neglected friend, is a weariness to 


the flesh, a worry to the mind. It is 
a relief worth all it costs, to be “up” 
and to keep “up” with your corre- 
spondence. Write legibly, if you can; 
if not, use a typewriter. 

Keep up with the procession. Be- 
lieve in reforms, but use common 
sense in promoting them. Esthew 
fads; there will be pedagogs enough 
to experiment on the minds of help- 
less children with the whims of the 
faddists. Watchtheexperiments with 
the eye of a student. If any good 
comes of them, adopt and incorpor- 
ate it in your own ideas and methods. 
A thing, educational or other, is not, 
of necessity, good, because it is new; 
nor of necessity, bad, because it is old. 
‘Prove all things, hold fast to that 
which is good.” 


‘Be not the first by whom the new is tried; 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.”’ 





A number of our friends ask us 
what we think about going into the 
western states. On an average, sal- 
aries are probably a little higher 
there, even taking into consideration 
increase in living expenses. There is 
less severe competition and perhaps 
a little better chance for rapid ad- 
vancement to one who has the prop- 
er personal and educational qualifica- 
tions. The safest answer is that it 
depends a great deal on the teacher. 
If you feel restless, desire a change 
and want to see the western country, 
we say ‘“‘Go ahead.”” A year or more 
in a different atmosphere and work 
under new conditions may invigorate 
you. If you like it you can stay, and 
if not you can come back to live more 
contentedly where you now are, but 
broader and brighter for the ex- 
perience. 
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Thinking in Symbols. 

The lowest grade of thinking which 
the school seeks to develop, may be 
designated as thinking in things. 
Oftentimes the pupils are thinging 
when the teacher supposes them to 
be thinking. They are manipulating 
things without grasping the ideas 
enshrined in the combinations and re- 
lations of the same, just as in rote 
teaching pupils use words without 
comprehending theirmeaning. Later 
on they count on their fingers, use 
dots and strokes in adding, conceive 
parts of blocks or other units in solv- 
ing fractions, and are tied to the con- 
¢rete in their thinking, when they are 
supposed to be thinking in symbols 
and using the labor-saving devices 
which make arithmetical calculations 
easy and rapid. Whilst the teacher 
imagines that the members of the 
class are thinking in the ten digits of 
the Arabic notation, the superintend- 
ent sees fingers moving behind the 
backs of the pupils. In fact the men- 
tal eye counts things in inner pictures 
which the mind forms of absent ob- 
jects. As soon as this visualizing is 
carried into the fundamental opera- 
tion known as multiplication, the 
absurdity of the 
apparent. 

How does the expert think the pro- 
duct of six times seven ? 


process becomes 


Does he con- 
ceive six groups of seven objectsineach 
group and then a re-arrangement in 
four bundles of and two 
stray ones along side, toindicate two 
units aside of four 


means. 


ten each 

tens? By no 
As soon as the eye sees the 
symbols 6 X 7, the mind makes 42 
without conceiving the objects which 
these indicate. 
Collections of objects may be used in 


substitute symbols 
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constructing the multiplication table 
or in illustrating its meaning, but if 
the mind is not emancipated from 
their use in solving problems, it pre- 
sents a genuine case of arrested de- 
velopment. For thinking in figures 
or symbols is a higher grade of intel- 
lectual activity than thinking in 
things. 

In the domain of the exact sciences 
substitute symbols serve the same 
purpose as machinery in our indus- 
trial establishments. Through them 
labor is saved and results are reached 
that would be impossible in lower 
stages of development. In the labor 
markets of the world the difference 
between the two grades of thinking 
is clearly recognized in the wages paid 
The man 
whose work does not rise above the 


to the different employees. 


handicrafts and manual operations 
which put thought into things by the 
use of tools and instruments that can 
be seen and handled, gets the lowest 
wages; whilstthe men whose work is 
based upon computations in figures 
and mathematical symbols, and who 
the 
locomotive, the speed of a vessel con- 


determine motive power of a 
structed in a given way, or the carry- 
ing power of a bridge built of given 
materials with given curves, receive 
much higher compensation.—N. C. 
Schaeffer, in Education. 

I have been asked if a_ teacher 
ought to. be the janitor. That de- 
Theoretically, ‘‘No,’’ but 
there are many cases 


where I should say “ Yes.’’ If no one 
else can be found to take good care 
of the schoolrooms, or if the work is 
light, or if it is better paid for rela- 
tively than the teaching. Of course 
all this refers to rural schools.—Win- 
ship. 
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A Nature-Study Language Lesson. 

Read to the class the following fable, 
and have it reproduced, not in a verbatim 
copy from dictation, but each pupil tell- 
ing it in his own way. For a second les- 
son have each one write what moral he 
sees in it: 

THE FASHION. 

A little worm came to the elm tree. and 
said: 

“Don’t you wisk you had a silk robe?” 

“Don’t 1?” said the elm, “I’d give anything 
for it.” 

“V’ll work for my board,” said the worm, 
“and guarantee that the robe will be done in 
time for the Red Leaf Show.” 

So the tree stood up to be fitted while the 
worm worked. ; 

“What makes the sun so hot?” asked the 
elm. 

“Oh, it’s just shining through the silk robe. 
That’s the fashion.” 

“What makes the wind so cold!” asked the 
elm, a few days later. 

“It’s blowing through the silk robe. That’s 
the fashion.” 

“Why are my limbs so bare?” said the tree. 

“The silk roke is short. That’s the fash- 
ion.” 

“Where are you going now?” said the tree. 

“I’m going to cook-coon. That’s the fash- 
ion.” 


Thought Analysis. 

The habit of closely analyzing the 
meaning of what they read should be 
inculeated in students; one way to 
do this is to have them re-phrase 
what they read, expressing it in their 
own way. But this may be carried 
too far; some passages of poetry are 


just as well left without any attempt 


to translate them into the vernacular. 
Minute dissection of an inraginative 
passage whose meaning is fairly plain 
though not so definite as a proposi- 
tion in mathematics may mar its 
beauty. 

Dr. Greenhill, of Hastings, England, 
once wrote to Cardinal Newman ask- 
ing for an explanation of the mean- 
ing of the lines: 


And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile. 


The cardinal’s reply contains a per- 


tinent suggestion for those teachers 
who overdo the matter of thought 
analysis, demanding more of their 
students than a proper and adequate 
appreciation of literature requires. 
His reply was as follows: 


“The Oratory, January 18, 1880. 
“My Dear Dr. Greenhill: You flatter me by 
your question, but I think it was Keble who, 
when asked in his own case, answered that 
poets were not bound to be critics. or to give a 
sense to what they had written; and though J 
am not like him, a poet, at least I may plead 
that I am not bound to remember my own 
meaning whatever it was, at the end of fifty 
years. Anyhow, there must be a statute of 
limitations for writers of verse, or it would be 
quite atyranny if, in an art which is the ex- 
pression not of truth, but of imagination and 
sentiment, one were obliged to be ready for 
examination on the transient state of mind 
which came upon one when homesick or sea- 
sick, or in any other way sensitive or excited. 

“Yours most truly, 
**Joun H. NEwMan.” 


Curiosities and Quips 


Naming the Baby. 


They talked of Medora, Aurora and Flora, 
Of Mabel and Marcia, and Mildred and May; 
Debated the question of Helen, Honora, 
Clarissa, Camilla and Phyllis and Fay. 


They thought of Marcella, Estella and Bella, 
Considered Cecilia, Jeannette and Pauline, 
Alecia, Adelia, Annette, Arabella, 
And Ethel and Eunice, Hortense and Irene. 


One liked Theodora, another Lenora, 

Some argued for Edith. and some for Elaine, 
For Madeline, Adeline, Lily and Laura; 

And then, after all, they decided on Jane. 

—Judge. 
Uncertain Abbreviations. 

\ colonel repairing a railroad found a 
fine empty house, which he occupied as 
headquarters. When the news reached 
his superior officer, the colonel received 
a telegram which read: 

“G. T. M. wants house.” 

The coloned was unable. to make out 
what “G. T. M.” meant, but on inquiry 
learned that it stood for “General Traffic. 
Manager.” 

“All right,” said he, “Ef will use hieror. 
glyphics too.” So he wired back: 

“G. T. Mv cana. t. Wi” 
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Two days later he received a dispatch 
ordering him to attend a boardof inquiry. 


On appearing he was asked what he 


meant by sending an insulting message 
to a superior officer. 


“Insulting?” repeated the colonel, “it 
was nothing of the kind.” 

“What do you mean by telling me that 
I can ‘g. t. h.?’” 


“It was simply an abbreviation,” re- 


plied the colonel. “G. T. M. (general 


trafic manager) can g. t. h. (get the 


house ).” 


If in Doubt Work it Out. 


1 time 9 plus 2 equals 11. 

12 times 9 plus 3 equals 111. 

123 times 9 plus 4 equals 1111. 

3234 times 9 plus 5 equals 11111. 

12345 times 9 plus 6 equals 111111. 
123456 times 9 plus 7 equals 1111111. 
1234567 times 9 plus 8 equals 11111111. 
12345678 times 9 plus 9 equals 111111111. 
1 times 8 plus 1 equals 9 

12 times 8 plus 2 equals 98 

123 times 8 plus 3 equals 987. 

1234 times 8 plus 4 equals 9876 

12345 times 8 plus 5 equals 98765. 

123456 times 8 plus 6 equals 987654. 

1234 :67 times 8 plus 7 equals 9876543. 
12345678 times 8 plus 8 equals 98765432. 
123456789 times 8 plus 9 equals 987654321. 


% Readings and tRecitations. 





\ 
) 


A Changeable Friend. 

If on first reading you do not see the point 
to these verses—and you probably will not 
unless you are a New Englander or a South- 
erner—try again, pronouncing Arthur withont 
the r, especially the first one 

Arthur stands in sun and snow 

Out upon the portico, 

I ne’er met one where’er I went 
Of such mercurial-‘temperament. 

He lacks repose, so I inter, 

Does little Arthur Mometer. 

But yesternight I heard him say, 

“‘Our little Nan is nine to day; 

Really, it seems so very queer 
For her to stay so one whole year.” 
**Now won't you please explain ?”’ said I; 

And here I give you his reply: 

‘“‘Last August I was ninety-four ; 

This morning sixty-eight or more; 

And yesterday it seems to me 
That I was barely fifty-three. 
Last Wednesday, I confess to you, 

I wasn’t more than forty-two.” 
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Be patient with the kicker 
Who kicks more than he should; 
The man who’s wholly satisfied 
Is seldom any good. 
—Washington Star. 





No “r’ in Oolonel. 

Col. Hankthunder—It’s 
Nawthe’n people say 
“ah” in “ideah.” 

Northerner—That cuts no figure. There’s 
no “r” in “Colonel,” and yet we all call it 
“Curnel.” 

Col. Hankthunder—No, Suh! 
don’t—Chicago Tribune. 


funny how you 
“idear.’” Theah’s no 


By Jawge, I 





Conundrums. 
A postmaster going through the woods 


was eaten by a bear; what time of day 


was it? 8 p.m. A mother gave one of 
her boys 17 cents, another 8 cents; what 
was the time? A quarter to two. James 


(G. Blaine once ordered a dozen and a half 


of raw oysters, and ate them all; in what 


vear was it? 1880. 

Todd ordered a broiled steak and ate 
it; Brown did likewise; what 
Brown's telephone call? 8-1-2. 

Mayne had a team of bronchos; one 
he called ‘Annie Rooney,” the other, 
‘After the Ball”; what color were they ? 
Chestnuts. 


was 











GO 
‘*You must be older than the sages,”’ 
Said I “to have so many ages.” 
And then I glanced at him—dear me! 
He wasn’t more than thirty-three! 
—Theodosia Garrison, in St. Nicholas. 


The Small Boy’s Idea. 

The teacher in the Sunday school 
Had found a pleasing task 

In getting answers from the tots 
fo questions she might ask; 

Till finally she had to stop 
Because, despite her calls 

No one could tell why Samson took 
The gates from Gaza’s walls 

She waited long, then just before 
She told them why, a kid 

Held up his hand and said he guessed 
He knew why Samson did. 

“Well, tell the class,” the teacher said 
To little Thomas Green, 

Who answered, guileless as a lamb, 
“Because *twas Halloween.” 


William J. Lampton. 
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At the Table. 

Fhe years have sped since first I led 
You to the table, dear, 

And you sat over there alone 
And I sat smiling here. 

A year or two have passed and you 
No longer sat alone. 

A little one was in your arms, 
Your darling and my own. 

And then another year or so, 
And some one else was there; 

And Willie sat near me, you know, 
While Trottie claimed your care. 

The years have sped since first:I led 
You to the table, dear, 

And you looked queenty at the foot 
And I felt kingly here. 

To-day as I look down at you, 
On either side I see 

A row of hungry little ones 
All gazing up at me. 

We've added leaves, one after one, 
And you are far away— 

Aye, thrice as far, my dear, as on 
That happy, happy day. 

But though we sit so far apart— 
You there and I up here— 

Two rows of hearts from my fond heart 
Stretch down to you, my dear. 

Thank God for every extra leaf 
The table holds to-day, 

And may we never know the grief 
Of putting one away. 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Driving Home the Cows. 
Out of the clover and blue-eyed grass, 
He. turned them into the river lane; 
Qne after another he let them pass, 
Then fastened the meadow bars again. 


Under the willows and over the hill, 

He patiently followed their sober pace; 
The merry whistle for once was still, 

And something shadowed his sunny face. 


Only akoy! And his father had said 
He never would let his youngest go; 
Two already were lying dead 
Under the feet of the trampling foe. 


But after the evening’s work was done, 


And the frogs were loud in the meadow- 


swamp, 
Over his shoulders he slung his gun, 


And stealthily followed the foot-path damp. 


Across the clover and through the wheat, 
With resolute heart and purpose grim ; 

Though the dew was on his hurrying feet, 
And the blind bat’s flitting startled him. 


Thrice since then had the lanes been white, 
And the orchard sweet with apple-bloom, 


And now, when the cows came home at night, 


The feeble father drove them home. 


For news had come to the lonely farm 
That three were lying where two had lain; 
And the old man’s tremulous, palsied arm 
Could never lean on a son’s again. 


The summer days grew cool and late; 
He went for the cows when the work was 
done; 
But down the lane as he opened the gate, 
He saw them comlng, one by one: 


Brindle, Ebony, Speckle and Bess, 
Shaking their horns in the evening wind; 
Cropping the butter-cups out of the grass; 
But who was it following close behind ? 


Loosely swung in the idle air, 
An empty sleeve of army blue; 

And worn and pale, from the crisping hair, 
Looked out a face that the father knew. 


The great tears sprang to their meeting eyes, 
For the heart must speak when the lips are 
dumb; 
And under the silent evening skies, 
Together they followed the cattle home. 
—Kate Putnam Osgood. 





Judge Us Not Yet. 


Past the first frenzy of a wild desire, 
Sober and sane, hens proud, the nation 
stands, 
Thrilled with the feelings of immortal fire— 
The glory of her gifts to other lands. 


Freedom she brings, not license uncontrolled, 
And equal laws in stable compact set, 

Faithful and firm the hands that justice hold— 
Judge us not yet. 


Urged by no outworn precept of the past 
To kill the spirit of the deed that’s done, 

The nation holds the very present fast, 
And plans a mightier future just begun. 


Not all unworthy did our fathers stand— 
Our sins, O Lord, we pray forgive, forget, 

Uplift us now by thine all powerful hand, 
Judge us not yet. 





When Father Rode the Goat. 


The house is full of arnica 
And mystery profound; 
We do not dare to run about 
Or make the slightest sound. 
We leave the big piano shut 
And do not strike a note; 
The doctor’s been here seven times 
Since father rode the goat. 


He joined the lodge a week ago, 
Got in at4a.m., 

And sixteen brethren brought him home, 
Though he says he brought them. 

His wrist was sprained, and one big rip 
Had rent his Sunday coat, 

There must have been a lively time 
When father rode the goat. 


He’s resting on the couch to-day 
And practising his signs— 

The hailing signal, the working grip 
And other monkey shines. 

He mutters passwords ’neath his breath, 
And other things he’ll quote; 

They surely had an evening’s work 
When father rode the goat. 
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He has a gorgeous uniform, 
All gold and red and blue, 
A hat with plumes and yellow braid 
And golden badges. too; 
But, som: how, when we mention it, 
He wears a look so grim 
We wonder if he rode the goat 
Or if the goat rode him. 
—Baltimore American. 


The New Pr -esident, 
A PRAYER 
Not for the silent chief whom Death 
Gently and sedulously keeps 
Within a splendid calm; naught mars 
His well-won laurels where he sleeps. 


Rather for him who newly stands 
Half startled on a slippery height, 
Like a strong falcon which some hand 
Unhooded rudely, whom the light 


Floods unforeseen, but who shall prove 
A wide-winged strength! For him we pray: 
Give him such wisdom swift and keen 
He shall restore us Yesterday! 
—Clinton Dangerfield, inCentury. 


Who Loves the Trees Best? 
Who loves the trees best? 
“I,” said the Spring. 
“Their leaves so beautiful 

To them I bring.” 
Who loves the trees best’ 
“I.” Summer said. 

“I give them blossoms, 
White, vellow, red.” 
Who loves the trees best ’ 

“1.” said the Fall. 

“I give lucious fruits, 
Bright tints to all.” 
Who loves the trees best? 
“T love them best,” 
Harsh winter answered, 
“] give them rest.” 


\lice M. Douglas, 


Maude Muller Up-to-Date. 
Maud Muller, on a summer day, 
Went riding on a load of hay 
"Twas down at Newport, nere they yo 
Out riding on such things, you know. 
The Judge sat down beside her there, 
And, of course, he was illionaire. 
‘the mock bird echoed from his tree. 
And the Judge moved up and sighed “Ah me! 
A form more fair an face more sweet 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet.” 
But Maud had her eve on the little Earl 


Who sat in front wit] ther girl. 

She sighed for a castle across the sea 
And a hub with a title and pedigree; 
She pictured herself as a Countess there, 


And the Judge talked on, but she didn’t care 
“My father,” she mused, “his debts should pay, 


And I'd have in the crowned heads every day; 

I'd leave my mother behind of course, 

For her grammer is bad and her manners 
worse.” 

Thus musing away. Maud Muller rode 


Up there with the Judge on the swaying load. 
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And she let him talk till, at last, he saw 

Her flirt with the Earl, and that made him 
raw. 

Angry, he moved to the other side, 

And he chose another gir] for his bride, 

Alas for Maud Muller! She rued the day 

That she passed up the Judge on the load of 
hay; 

The Earl was a fraud, as she later found, 

And to-day poor Maud goes moping around 

Thinking of things that might have been 

If the bogus Earl hadn’t happened in. 

Ah, well, let her hope! The courts some day, 

May kindly consent to clear the way. 





The Brass Kitchen Faucet. 


How dear to my heart was the brass kitchen 
faucet, 
The fizzing and spluttering faucet, whereat 
I would fill up a dipper and carelessly toss it 
With very delightful results at the cat. 
‘Twas there I would go when in summer | 
thirsted, 
To fill up that dipper and take a long drink. 
‘Twas there in the winter the water pipe 
bursted, 
And made of the kitchen a fine skating rink. 


The brass kitchen faucet, 
The spluttering faucet, 
The oft leaky faucet 

That fizzed o’er the sink. 


Correspondence 


Dear Mr. Gillan: 

Here is my answer to the question, 
You Like It a Little Sweeter ? 

No! I prize your journal very highly because 
of its comparative freedom from ‘'Sweetenin’’ 
ofa sorghum nature. Suchitems as you gave 
under the heading, ‘‘Linked Sweetness Long 
Drawn Out,’ always gives me ipecac feeling. 
Give us salt of even a stronger savor, if possi- 
ble. Nothing of less saltness will save a part 
of the ped agogical world from putrefaction. 

W.R. SHINN. 


‘* Would 


Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


In regard to the center of population, I do 
not understand why the distance of persons 
from the center should make any diff-rence in 
determining where itis. If a north and south 
line were drawn through the country so that 
half the population should be found east and 
half west of the line, and a similar line were 
drawn east and west dividing the population 
into north and south halves, would not the 
intersection of these lines be the center of the 
population? If not, why not? Why does ‘‘a 
Californian count for much more than a Penn- 
sylvanian’’ in determining the point, and how 
can there be more people east of the center of 
population than west of it ? 

N.S. R., Frankfort, Ky. 


The answer to the .above was in 











‘some 





way lost in the shuffle last 
month. Here it is: 

_ Assume a line fixed as above indi-. 
cated, dividing the population so that 
an equal number are east and west of 
it. Suppose that line to be the west 
boundary of Ohio. Now if all the 
people ef New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania should move into 
Ohio, leaving those states uninhab- 
ited, and all the people of Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Mississippi and the region 
westward to the Rocky Mountains 
should move to California, these 
changes would make no difference to 
the center of population according to 
the theory of N. S. R., yet it is clear 
that after the supposed changes the 
population would be much further 
west than before. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the distance of each inhabi- 
tant as well as the number of people 
must be considered in determining 
the center of population. 


Please solve the following by analy sis. Ifa 
hen and a half, lay an egg and a half in a 
day and a half, how many eggs will six hens 
lay in seven days? M.A. S. 

Mullen, Nebraska. 

It is not a problem, but a puzzle, 
and the answer will depend somewhat 
on when the laying begins. 


(1.) We are taught in geography that the 
apparent enlargement of the moon at the hori- 
zon is due to comparison of it with surround- 
ing objects, as trees, etc. 

I have seen the theory advanced that this 
phenomenon was due to atmospheric con- 
ditions and that the idea of association had 
nothing whatever to do with it. Is sucha 
theory very widely believed, and if so will you 
kindlyex plain ? 

(2.) Howcan I explain to pupils that the 
rainbow is a curve and not a straight band of 
light? The pupils are seventh and eighth 
grade and do not know geometry. 

CHas. STANLEY. 

(1.) Let us approach the subject 
not as a matter of theory but of ex- 
periment. At the time of full moon, 
take a sheet of letter paper and roll 
it into a tube of such size that when 
the eve is at one end (with the tube 
touching the face around the eye) the 
moon is just visible, the disc filling 
the circle of the tube. Now tie a 
thread around the tube so it will re- 
main of the same size, and six hours 
later look at the moon through the 
same tube. Another night reverse the 
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experiments, taking the measure first 
when the moon is high in the heavens 
and again when near the horizon. 
Remembering that the moon is con- 
siderably nearer the observer when at 
a high altitude than when near the 
horizon, the results of these experi- 
ments will be easily understood. 

(2.) Don’t try. There is a here- 
after. When they are mature enough 
to grasp the subject they will find an 
adequate explanation in any good 
text on physics. 


The Bulletin MW, 


What about magazines for your waite 
table, or for yourself. See another page for 
our special offers. 


Southworth and Goddard’s Composition and 
Grammar has been re-adopted for exclusive use 
in the grades of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song 
book is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five 
two-cent stamps. 


A. F. Meyer, Cedarburg, Wis., has prepared 
a little book entitled Field Key to our Com- 
mon Birds, which every student of birds will 
find a valuable hand book for reference in 
identifying species. The price is ten cents; ad- 
dress the author. 


A Summer of Saturdays, by C. W. Smith, is 
now published in complete form. It is a de- 
lightful piece of nature study and boy study 
which will be a valuable addition to the teach- 
er’s library. Price, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 65 
cents. Published by S. Y. Gillan & Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


If the writers of language books could put in- 
to their productions a particular vein of work 
which should take advantage of special topics 
of interest in any locality as the basis of a 
good deal of language work and thus inspire 
the teacher to connect the book with the out- 
side world, and consequently put the pupil in 
the attitude of wanting to tell and write what 
he experiences and knows, then the ideal shall 
have been attained. Books with the motive 
element are what we want. 

Southworth’s New Lessons in Language has 
this motive element very clearly worked out. 
The many fine original lessons in this book are 
calculated to lead to right thinking and jcor- 
rect expression. This is a book, judging from 
report, that has staying qualities and is des- 
tined to become generally popular. Thos. R. 
Shewell & Co., the publishers, have done well 
their part. 
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Put these two books into your school library: 
Riffle Creek Papers, and A Summer of Satur- 
days. 65 cents each. 


The November St. Nicholas has a historical 
sketch of football, tracing the evolution of the 
game in a way that will interest many and 
surprise those who have never looked up this 
subject. 


County superintendents in need of institute 
instructors of first-class ability should address 
this office. We know several men and women 
whose work is A Lin every respect who have 
a few available dates still open. 


The frontispiece of the Review of Reviews 
for December is a portrait of Li Hung Chang, 
and the career of the aged Chinese statésman 
is summarized editorially, as well as in a 
special article contributed by the Rev. Court- 
enay H. Fenn. 


Institute instructors who expect to have 
classes in Mathematical Geography will be in- 
terested in Gillan’s Lessons in Mathematical 
Geography, which presents the subject in a 
unique way differing widely from the method 
usually employed. Send 10 cents to the office 
of THE TEACHER for a sample copy. Special 
rates for classes. 


The Wabash railroad has the distinction of 


being the first one to accord to teachers the 
courtesy in regard to reduced fare which is 
generally extended to politicians. Members ot 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association going 
to Springfield over that line to the meeting 
this year will have a rate of one fare for the 
round trip. 


Three books that every teacher of geography 
should have are Tracing and Sketching Lessons, 
Lessons in Mathematical Geography, and Sup- 
plementary Lessons in Geography. The last is 
just from the press, and is No. 13 of Gillan’s 
Quarterly, price 20 cents. The combined price 
of the three books is 70 cents. The three to 
one address 60 cents. Address office of THE 
WESTERN TEACHER 


The Wisconsin Outing Club will run a series 
of excursions during the coming season that 
will interest any one who wants to make a 
trip either in winter or in summer. Mr. J. 
M. Turner, of Burlington, Wis., former principal 
of school there is the manager, and the club is 
made up of school people. See his advertisement 
on another page. 


The new edition of THE WESTERN TEACHER 
Sonc Book contains the music except to those 
selections that are so familiar as to make the 
notes unnecessary. We are confident that this 
improvement willadd greatly to the popularity 
of ‘this already popular book. The price re- 
mains the same, ten cents a copy, or one dollar 
a dozen. For special rates for first introduc- 
tion write to S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 
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Tax Suit in Missouri also. 


Stimulated by the success achieved by the 
Cook County teachers in the fight in behalf 
of franchise taxation, a Missouri school board 
has instructed Judge Rombauer, its attorney, 
to institute suit at once against the state 
Board of Equalization to compel the taxing 
of all franchises. Should this suit be pressed 
to successful conclusion it will change the en 
tire method of levying taxes in Missouri. 


Editor Gillan scores the authorities of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School for appointing another 
‘* Michigander’”’ to the teaching of that school 
He says that about half the faculty of that 
school are Wolverines, and manifests no little 
bitterness in his comments on the fact. Now 
it must be that Bro. G. had a slight touch ot 
dyspepsia when he dipped his pen in gall and 
wrote that leader. Why, Wisconsin men are 
occupying some of the finest superintendencies 
in the schools of our Upper Peninsula. There 
are more Wisconsin normal graduates than 
Michigan normal graduates teaching in the 
schools of the Upper Peninsula, and we have 
never heard an objection raised on that ac- 
count, and we hope that Mr. Gillan’s example 
will not have the effect of stirring up any prej- 
udiced mortal on that subject. It has never 
occurred to us that the schools of Michigan 
were organized and established for the purpose 
of giving Michigan people jobs. State boun- 
daries should cut no figure in selection of 
teachers. In another editorial article in the 
same issue of his paper Bro. Gillan tells his 
readers that he is about to depart on an ex- 
tended lecture and institute tour in Manitoba, 
the Dakotas, Washington and Pennsylvania. 
Now if these states were as narrow as Editor 
Gillan would have the Wisconsin normal au 
thorities, many institutes would be deprived 
of Mr. Gillan’s excellent work.—(Henry R. 
Pattengill) Michigan Moderator. 

We have always ranked Mr. Pattengill 
among the few schoolmasters who can see a 
point without having it diagrammed, but we 
now have misgivings that he may belong to 
the big majority in which Carlyle classed most 
of the population of his country. 

Are those Wisconsin men in the Upper Penin- 
sula bunched into colonies? Has Cooley, 
Mayne, Collins, Elson or any other Badger 
over there shown dispositions to stock up his 
corps with teachers from Wisconsin, Indiana 
or any other state? Yourassumed parallelism 
is irrelevant, Brother Pattengill. Here is a 
parallelism, however, which may help to illus- 
trate the situtation there, if there are others, 
who like Mr. Pattengill in this instance, may 
be unable to read plain English: We need in 
this country immigrants from Norway, Swed- 
en, Germany, and other European countries; 
they make excellent citizens, and are all wel- 
come; distributed among us, they are a source 
of strength and a profoundly important factor 
in the up-huilding of the republic. But every 
intelligent man (and this includes Pattengill, 
tor aman may be very intelligent and vet not 
able to read—) knows very well that it is un- 
fortunate both for the immigrants themselves. 
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. 
and for the country where they settle to have 
them bunched together too much. 

More Wisconsin than Michigan graduates in 
the Upper Peninsula? Brush up a little in 
geography, and this fact will not seem remark- 
able. 

‘It has never occurred to us that the schools 
of Michigan were organized for the purpose of 
giving Michigan people jobs.’’ Nor has sucha 
thought regarding Michigan or any other 
state occurred to the editor of this journal 
either; and no one can point to a word 
which the writer has ever spoken or penned 
that would bear any suchconstruction or from 
which a person who has learned to read would 
draw any such inference. That Mr. Pattengill 
should thus put into a paragragh a meaning 
by inference which by no fair rule of interpreta- 
tion the language will admit, in view of his 
well-known and universally conceded sincerity, 
can be explained in one of two ways only; 
either that he read the item in a season of tem- 
porary relapse from his normal state of sanity, 
sobriety and keen intellectual vision, or else 
that an unconscious bias in the direction of 
pettifogging has been acquired by our genial 
brother ; probably the latter theory is correct, 
for Pattengill is much addicted to the speech- 
making habit, sometimes making political and 
even “ patriotic’? addresses. 

State boundaries should cut no figure in selec- 
tion of teachers.’”’ True, and well said, (except 
that the phraseology would be somewhat im- 
proved by writing ‘in the selection,”’ or, better 
still, ‘tin selecting teachers.’’) It was our be- 
lief in this very doctrine that inspired the item 
which seems to have nettled our esteemed 
friend. If Roosevelt should fill a third of the 
appointive positions under his control with 
New York men, we suspect that even the genial 
orator-editor at Lansing would join the ranks 
of those who do not merely say in a stump- 
speech manner but who really believe that 
‘state boundaries should cut no figure”’ in the 
matter of appointments. If the superintend- 
ent of, say Grand Rapids, when vacancies 
occur should fill most of them with teachers 
from Indiana, it would be quite in order to in- 
quire whether state boundaries or family rela- 
tionship,—or some other standard or motive— 
was not cutting a figure. (‘‘Does the word 
‘figure’? have any esoteric meaning here not 
apparent to the uninitiated ?) 

Reading class from Lansing, 
Take the lesson over. Pass. What is that 
you say? Lost your book? Well, here is a 
copy of the lesson—a re-print of the item as it 
appeared in the November number. If the 
meaning is not plain and you wish further 
elucidation, call again, Henry. 

Another Michigander has been added to the 
Wolverine colony in Milwaukee, otherwise 
known as the State Normal School. A few 
weeks ago when a vacancy occurred on account 
of the resignation of Prof. Bolton, there were a 
number of first class men in Wisconsin and 
from other states available; but when it came 
to a choice they had to ** go away back and sit 
down.” Whether the newcomer is a cousin 
or nephew this time we do not know, but that 
he is from Michigan goes without saying. If 
‘“*no Badgers need apply’”’ is to be the motto 


please rise. 
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of Wisconsin Normal school presidents in: 
choosing teachers, the policy may perhaps find 
some measure of defense in the doctrine that 
in-breeding is deleterious in educational mat- 
ters as well as on the stock farm. It might 
then be in order to inquire whether a colony of 
Wolverines with no admixture from without 
would degenerate less rapidly than one of 
Badgers. Michigan is a great state and hasa 
great university, but the same may be truth- 
fully said of Wisconsin and of several other 
states. Is it a mere accident that about half 
the faculty of the State Normal School at Mil- 
waukee are from Michigan, and that that half 
are a bit vain and boastful of the fact ? 


Mr. H. H. Titsworth, recently in the employ 
of Ginn & Company, is now associated with 
Mr. A. W. Macy, in the management of the 
Macmillan Company’s business in the West. 
The Chicago office of the Macmillan Company 
will soon be moved from the McClurg Building 
to the Studebaker Building, 378 Wabash 
Avenue. 

Mr. Titsworth has a large circle of friends 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota who will be 
pleased to learn of this substantial advance in 
his business position. 

The proceedings of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association are published in book form. They 
make a volume of 169 pages which is printed 
not by the Association, but by the State. It 
contains a list of names and addresses of all 
the members, and an itemized statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures. Ever since the editor 
of the “official organ” refused a few years ago 
to publish the list of members as the constitu- 
tion requires, no list has been available. 

The financial statement shows that of the 
three lecturers from other states, one was paid 
$10, another $20.40, and the third $30.25, in- 
cluding traveling and hotel expenses! Total 
for lectures from outside talent, including 
their expenses, $60.65. And yet it was not a 
parallel case to that of the colored preacher 
who got as a salary seventeen bushels of corn 
per annum, and whose deacon explained that 
it was “‘po’ pay, po’ preach,” for some of those 
lectures were “not half bad.” The sums put 
down against such items as “stationery,” 
“printing.” “postage,” “tpyewriting,” “stenog- 
raphy.” ete., foot up over $400; the salaries of 
officers. their expense accounts and an item in 
which is lumped together “‘reception expenses 
and hotel bills for Executive committee,” 
$68.90, make a total of about $130. Grand 
total receipts $959.46, of which there remains 
a balance of $117.72. Evidently the machinery 
employed in securing an attendence and in the 
routine running of the meeting cost about 80 
per cent of the funds collected from the 
teachers. 

It is announced in the preface that the vol- 
ume contains “the more important papers” ; 
but the standard by which the improtance was 
determined, and who the censors were who re- 
jected those not deemed “important,” the 
reader is not informed. The volume is well 
printed, and the proofreading generally good. 
Was it a slip of the compositor, or was it a 
bit of Hibernian wit that led to the statement 
on page 35 that the balance returned by Super- 
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intendent Harvey from the N. E. A. fund was 
“unexpected”? The full page portraits of the 
two gentlemen who are supposed to have ed- 
ited the volume add materially to its attrac- 
tiveness; they are both handsome young men. 
The book will be highly prized by many of 
those whose papers it contains, and on the 
whole it is deserving of commendation. 


Among the young and progressive publishers 
the Werner School Book Company (Chicago, 
New York and Boston) is rapidly taking a 
leading position. It started about eight years 
ago as the Educational Department of the Wer- 
ner Company, and in a little over a year had 
established a business sufficient to warrant a 
separate organization, and this was brought 
about by the incorporation of the Werner 
School Book Company, as an independent pub- 
lishing house. 

Appreciating the fact that the largest meas- 
ure of success could be attained only by improv- 
ing on old methods, this Company commenced 
the publication of a new and distinct class of 
text-books, which now includes such notable 
examples as the Werner Primer, Hall’s Arith- 
metics, Tarbell’s Geographies, De Garmo and 
Brown’s Language Course, Baldwin’s Physiol- 
ogies and Hinsdale’s American Government, 
with the initial number of the new Taylor 
School Readers, a little book which stands in 
the front rank among modern beginning books 
for children. 

The Werner School Book Company also oc- 
cupies a leading position in supplementary 
reading. The editorial branch of this house 
recognizes that there are various kinds of read- 
ing matter, dubbed “Supplementary,’-—some 
good, some bad, and much indifferent. The 
material for additional reading in the schools 
published by this company, is adapted to the 
requirements of the school room. The “Four 
Great Americans” Series is a striking example 
of what has been accomplished in this direc- 
tion. Dr, Winship says of this series of books, 
“In them, heroism, patriotism, genius and vir- 
tue have been placed upon a_ biographical 
throne.” 

It has been said of this company by a lead- 
ing educational journal that its publications 
invariably stand for some distinctly new and 


valuable ideas—a statement which educators 
will endorse. 
State Superintendent Harvey, of Wisconsin, 


wisely decided that instructors in the insti- 
tute this year instead of presenting special 
“outlines” on particular phases of geography, 





How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for anv case of 

Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Proprieto's, Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the 
last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorablein all 
business transactions, and financially able to carry out 
any obligation made by their firm. 

WEsT & TrUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

WALDING, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 

Price 75c per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s family Pills are the best. 


OF EDUCATION. 


A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A TONIC FOR DEBILITATED 
MEN AND WOMEN. —ccssam 


Genuine bears name “Horsford’s*’’ on label 








shall teach the teachers how to use the text- 
book, not losing sight of the importance of 
definite map work. These are the very points 
that are exemplified in Tracing and Sketch- 
ing Lessons. 

Here are five books that every teacher in 
Geography ought to have: 

I. Tracingand Sketching Lessons, which pre- 
sents a definite and specific method, emphasiz- 
ing theimportanceof themap, and pointing out 
how to useit. The book is a rational and con- 
sistent guide and supplement to the text-book. 
Price 40 cents. Cloth, 65 cents. 

II. Handy Atlas of the World, 400 pages ot 
maps and census reports up to date. Every 
incorporated town in the United states given 
with census of 1900. Descriptive matter ot 
every country in the world. Price 40 cents. 

III. Lessons in Mathematical Geography, a 
unique presentation of this subject by a meth- 
od widely different from the one sometimes 
employed. These lessons exactly meet the re- 
quirements of the the state course of study in 
Illinois and Wisconsin. Price 10 cents. 





Through Sleeper for Florida. 


The Monon Route will resume its Florida 
service January 6, putting on a through Pull- 
man sleeper, leaving Dearborn Station every 
night at 9 Pp. M., passing through the beautiful 
Appalachian mountain region by daylight and 
arriving at St. Augustine at a convenient hour 
in the morning. City ticket office, 232 Clark 
Street, Chicago. M. Hunter, Com’l. Agt., Mil- 
waukee. Send for Ten Routes to the South. 
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IV. Supplementary Lessons in Geography. 
Interest in a text-book is short lived unless the 
teacher supp'ies other matter related to the 
topic assigned in the lesson. This little book 
is compiled with a view to furnishing such 
material. Price 20 cents. 

V. AtlasofTwo Wars. A collection of fine, 
accurate maps of the Philippines, the Trans- 
vaal, Cuba, Porto Rico and Hawaii, and a 
correct map showing territorial growth of the 
United States. Size of page 11.x 14 inches 
This atlas contains something which you want 
but which is not given in your text-book—a 
correct showing of the international date line, 
not as it was years ago, but as it is to-day. 
Price 25 cents. 

The five books to one address for one dollar. 
Money refunded for any of these books returned 
as unsatisfactory within a week after its re- 
ceipt by the purchaser. S. Y. Gillan & Co. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Book Reviews. 


“The Social Spirit of America’ is a book 
from the pen of C. R. Henderson, professor of 
sociology in the University of Chicago. The 
titles of a few of the chapters will indicate the 
character of the book: ‘‘Better Houses for 
the people,’’**Public Health,’’ Good Roads and 
Communication,” ‘Political Reforms,’ etc. 
The author’s studies in this special field have 
given him a wide acquaintance with present 
conditions, and his knowledge of reform move- 
ments enables him to write with intelligence 
and fairness. This book will be found an ex- 
cellent manual for social and study clubs, and 
is equally interesting and valuable for the gen- 
eral reader. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 
$1.50. 


England's Story: A History for Grammar 
and High Schools, by Eva March Tappan; 
cloth. 370 pages, price 85 cents; Houghtin, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and Chicago; is planned 
for a text to be used either in the grammar 
grades or high school. It is a narration of the 
leading events of English history from the 
time of Julius Caesar to the present date. 
Events of minor importance are purposely 
omitted that the interest of the child may not 
be worn by details. The maps and illustra- 
tions are good; and the summaries, genealo- 








PHOTO SOUVENIRS 


Make a handsome Gift from Teacher to Pupil, 
at the close of School, or any holiday cr anni- 
versary when it is desired to present a memen- 
to. They are not only handsome in appear- 
ance, but bearing the names of all connected 
with the school and a photo of the teacher, 
have a historical feature, and will be valued 
highly as real Souvenirs. Our 20th Century 
Souvenir Series are new—up-to-date. A 20- 
page Booklet describing the prettiest line of 
Souvenirs ever published, will be sent to all 
Teachers writing for same, and mentioning 
this paper. 
Address, G. W. TAYLOR, Printer, 

21614 N. Broadway. Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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MODEL READING BOOKS 


The Arnold Primer By SARAH LOUISE 
ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston; joint au- 
thor of “Stepping Stones to Literature ’’ Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color and black-and-white. 40 
cents. There has been no nearer approach to per- 
fection from the pedagogical standpc int in the 
making of a reading book for little people.— 
Journal of Education, Boston. 

Our First School Book. By CarRiE SIVYER 
FERRIS. Over 300 illustrations, color and black- 
and-white. 30cents. The most attractive book 
of the kind which we have yet examined.—Educa- 
tor- Journal, Indianapolis. 


SERIES OF HIGHEST STANDING. 


Stepping Stones to Literature. By SARAH 
LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, 
and CHARLES B. GILBERT. Superintendent of 
Schools, Rochester,N Y. During the past season, 
adopted by such cities as Washington, Boston, 
Newark, Baltimore, Cleveland, Dayton, Mobile, 
Chattanooga, Roanoke, Charlotte. Previously 
adopted by New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Atlanta, etc. 

The Rational Method in Reading. By Ep- 
WARD G. WARD, late Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Brooklyn,N Y. ‘‘The children using 
these books learn to read in less time, they read 
better, and can read at sight more readily than 
children taught by other systems. I consider it 
the ideal system of teaching reading.’’—E£. B. 
Nee'ey, Superintendent of Schouls, st. Joseph, Mo. 


The distinctive features of these books 
gladly explained by the publishers. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





CHICAGO 














gies, and index are extended and as complete 
as the demands for a book tor class use require. 
The letter-press is up to the usual standard of 
books issued by this house, viz, first class. 


Ward's Letter Writing and Business Forms 
—Vertical Edition. Number I and II, 10 cents 
each. American Book Company, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

This series presents social and _ business 
letters and forms of all kinds, in the vertical 
style of penmanship, with very complete 
directions and definitions to aid the pupil 
in reproducing similar forms without copy. 
He learns to do by doing, guided by direc- 
tions at the head of the page, and assisted by 
his own powers of observation. The books. 
seem to cover very completely the subjects 
treated, and to be admirably adapted for suc- 
cessful teaching in elementary schools. 


There has just come trom the press, A Sylla- 
bus of Human Physiology, by John I. Jegi, of 
the Milwaukee State Normal School. his 
book in an attempt togive the important facts 
of physiology in a brief, clear, and logical way 
with little of discussion or argumentation; it 
is really a full topical outline in which the 
main facts to be learned by the stude.t are 
stated. 

This Syllabus is designed for use in High 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges where 
the members of the class have access to some 
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of the larger and more technical reference books 
on the subject of physiology. In such schools 
this Syllabus placed in the hands of students 
would serve as an excellent guide for class 
work as well as for the collateral reading from 
the best reference books published at present. 
It is so full of facts “boiled down” on all 
topics of general physiology that it makes a 
very valuable reference book even for beginning 
<lasses. All teachers of physiology will be in- 
terested in examining this unique text. Pub- 
lished by S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. pp. 
VI+272. Price $1.00. 

The Hawthorne Readers form a new five- 
book series just from the press of the Globe 
School Book Co. of New York and Chicago. 
The books, including both the lessons and the 
illustrations, are very attractive, and the 
corps of authors and editors who wrote and 
compiled them is exceptionally strong, includ- 
ing Miss Mary L. Gilman and Miss S. Lilian 
Blaisdell of Minneapolis, and Miss Isabella 
Austin of the Winona, Minn., State Normal 
School, for the first reader; Miss Gilman and 
Miss Mary F. Hall, formerly supervisor of 
primary grades in Milwaukee, second reader; 
Miss Hall and Miss Florence Holbrook, of 
Chicago, third reader; Miss Holbrook, Miss 
Adeline W. Sterling and Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr., of Union College, fourth reader; Mr. Hale 
and Miss Sterling, fifth reader. 

Each book contains a carefully written 
preface, and in addition, hook five has an in- 
troduction on the teaching of literature; these 
together constitute an excellent series of prac- 
tical pedagogic essays on 
reading. 

Continuity of thought and plot in the story 
is presented at the very outset, and in this the 
first reader differs radically from some others 
in common use, in which the sentences are 
fragmentary and the movement of the lessons 
consequently “‘jerky.’’ The stories in the early 
books are largely canversational, and a good 
balance is maintained between the informa- 
tion lessons, those which aim to cultivate 
some sentiment and those which are designed 
primarily to furnish entertainment. 

An excellent feature introduced in the first 
part of the first reader, a device which we have 
not noticed in any other reading book, is the 
preservation of the phrase as a visual unit. 
To illustrate: 


It will be too late when I 
get home. 
I wish I had sent you to the 
blacksmith. 
Printed as above, the unit of 


thought is 
broken at the end of the line 


To give the child 


proper eye training and to impart the habit of 


grouping a group of words, 


are printed thus: 
It will be too late 
when I get home. 
I wish I had sent you 
to the blacksmith. 


Another commendable 


those sentences 


feature of the first 


the teaching of 
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UNIVERSITY a we... 


... state of Missouri. 


FOUNDED IN 1840, 


Has departments of Language, Science, 
History, Economics, Philosophy, and Peda- 
gogy,.andalso of Law, Medicine, Engineering 
(Civil, Electrical, Sanitary, and Mechanical), 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomology. Vet- 
erinary Science, and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics also, and in Stenog- 
raphy and Business Forms. 

All Departments Open to Women 
Tuition Free. 


Fourteen buildings, supplied with water, 
steam heat and electricity. New Greenhouse 
and laboratory of Horticulture. New labo- 
ratories of Physiology, Bacteriology. and 
Pathology in Medical department Furni- 
ture, library, and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. 


Ninety Professors, Instructors, and 
Assistants in the whole University. 


Examinations for entrance are held in Col 
umbia during the four days preceding the 
opening of the University. For cadetsbip 
apply to your senator or representative 
The school of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla, 
is a department of the University. 

For catalogue, address. 

IRVIN SWITZLER, Registrar. 
Columbia. Mo. 
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readers of this series is the omission of dia- 
critical marks. Diacritical marks have their 
place and value. but they should not be ina 
first reader. 

The best thing for a reading class to do is to 
read. Of the 168 pages of this first reader, not 
one is wasted in “‘reviews.’’ In this day of 
abundant supplementary reading matter, pu- 
pils should get the necessary review by read- 
ing more stories; besides it is assumed that 
sach teacher knowing best what particular 
drill the class needs, will arrange blackboard 
reviews when needed. 

The illustrations are well chosen and well 
executed; some of them are reproductions ot 
masterpieces ; among them are, The Madonna, 
Landseer’s Shoeing the Horse, Debat-Ponsau's 
Plowing. Millett’s The Gleaners, Guido Reni's 
Aurora, Boughton’s Return of the Mayflower, 
Meyer von Bremen’s The Little Nurse and 
Murillo’s St. Anthony. 

Mention of the salient points in the other 
four books of this series is reserved for a subse- 
quent issue. 


CENTS will bring you, on trial, 13 weeks, 
15 the Pathfinder, the old-reliable 

national news-review. This paper gives 
you every week ALL the important news of the 
world, stated clearly and without bias. It is the 
only news-review that is truly comprehensive; and 
it is at the same time not padded or bulky. It gives 
you the wheat without the chaff. It is a time-saver 
for all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, 
healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional journalism. It takes the place of periodicals 
costing $2.50 and $300. Try it and you would not 
be without it for many times it cost—$1.00 a year. 
Address The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 
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FO R CHRIST M AS.— ORDER AT ONCE.—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





The l-cent pictures are three to four 
times this size. 


Gold Medal, Paris. 


Highest Award 
Pan-American Exp. 


Any one of these sets for 25c, or 5 
sets for $1.00 in November and 
December : 

(a) 25 Art Pictures. 
(b) 25 Poets, Authors, etc. 


(c) 25 Pictures for Children. 
p ; (d) 25 Madonnas. 
(e) 25 Religious Subjects. 


(f) 25 On Life of Christ. 

(g) 5 Extra Size Pictures. 
(On paper. 10x12.) 

(h) 13 Pictures in Colors 
(Birds, Animals, etc. 


Parr (i) One of our Art Booklets. 


Any set for 50c.: 
(j) 50 Art Pictures. 
(k) 50 Poets, Authors, etc. 
(1) 50 Madonnas, Holy Families, 


a 
Etc. 
Pictures (m) 50 Pictures for Children. 


(n) 50 Bible Pictures, etc. 








MADONNA, 


Our Christmas 

Gift Set of 
120 Perry Pictures, 5144x8, for $1.00. Beautiful! 
23 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, 10x12, for $1.00. 


(o) 11 Extra Size Pictures. 
(p) 25 Pictures in Colors. 


Any two 50c sets and one 25c set for $1, in 
Nov. and Dec., except (g) and (0). 


Order by letter at left. 


THE PERRY [MAGAZINE ($1.00) and 10 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, (50c), all for $1.00 and six 2-cent 


stamps until December 15, to new subscribers. 


Pictures may also be ordered, assorted, from our Catalog at le each for 25 or more, 120 for $1, and the 
Extra Size at 5 for 25c, 11 for 50c, 23 for $1. Send 2c stamp for Catalog and “Sistine Madonna.’"’ Send today 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box Il, Maiden, Mass. 





Books Received. 


We will give the name, publisher and price (if re- 
ported to us) of every book that we receive. We 
will give notice or review of such as space and our 
judgment will permit. Some of the books in this 
list will be reviewed in subsequent issues. All vol- 
umes are cloth unless otherwise noted. A copy of 
any book in this list will be sent on receipt of the 
price. 

NEW EpucaTIoN READERS, Book IV, by A. J. 
Demarest and Wm. M. VanSickle. 176 pp. Price 
tSec. American Book Company. 


A PRIMER OF PotiticaL Economy by S. T. 
Wood. 149 pp. The Macmillan Company. 


\ SYLLABUS OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for High 
Schools, Normal Schools and Colleges, by 
John I. Jegi. M. S., of the Milwaukee State 
Normal School. S. Y. Gillan & Co. Pp. VI+ 
272. $1.00. 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH AND THEME CORRECTING 
IN HARVARD COLLEGE, by C. T. Copeland and 
H. M. Rideont. 214 pp. $1.00. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS, by A. Lodeman. 
139 pp. 60cents. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, POET, DRAMATIST 
AND Man, by Hamilton W. Mabie. 419 pp. 
$2.00. The Macmillan Company. 


Correct Composition, by Theodore L. De 
Vinne. 476 pp. The Century Company. 


Warp's LETTER WRITTING AND BUSINESS 
FormMs—Vertical Edition. Numbers I and II, 
10 cents each. Numbers III and IV, 15 cents 
each. American Book Company. 


THE ARNOLD PRIMER, by Sarah L. Arnold; 
128 pp. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


LINCOLN IN Story. Edited by S.G. Pratt. 
224 pp. Price $1.00. D. Appleton & Co. 


HoME AND ScHoor Crassics. Paper. D. C. 
Heath & Co.: 

No. 29. History OF THE Ropsins, by Mrs. 
Trinner, l(c. 

No. 30. RaB AND HIS FRIENDS, by John 
Brown. 10c. 

No. 31. DoLpH HEYLIGER, by Washington 
Irving. 15c. 

No. 33. So-FaT AND MEW-MEW by, Georgina 
M Craik. 10c. 

No. 34. THE ROSE AND THE RING, by W. M. 
Thackeray. 15. 

No. 35. Sopuig. Translated by Chas. Welch 
10c. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
by Daniel Defoe. 368 pp. 60 cents. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


TALES OF NorsE MytTHoLocy, by Mary H. 
Foster and Mabel H. Cummings. 123 pp. 36 
cents. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIEs, No. 10, 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, by C. A. Conant. No. 
11, WASHINGTON IRVING, by H. W. Boynton. 
School Edition, 50 cents. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES TO THOMAS'S 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR by Wm. A. 
Hervey. 175 pp. Henry Holt & Co. nat, 

THE RATIONAL SPELLER, by Frank J. Dia- 
mond. 236 pp. The Macmillan Company. 
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ERRORS IN SCIENCE TEACHING, by C. Stuart 
Gager. 73 pp. 50c. C. W. Bardeen. 


THE NEw Basis oF GEOGRAPHY, by Jacques 
W. Redway. 225pp. The Macmillan Company. 


GRADED Memory SELEcTIONS. J90 pp. 25 
cents. Educational Pub. Co 


ENGLISH AS SHE Is TauGutT, by Caroline B. 
Le Row. Introduction by Mark Twain. 108 
pp. $1.00. The Ceutury Co. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, by Florence Hol- 
brook. 160 pp. 60 cents. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPRY, by Jas. Bow- 
er. 208 pp. $1.25. Rand, McNally & Co. 


PLANs FOR Busy Work. Edited by Sarah L. 
Arnold. 139. pp. 50cents. Silver Burdett & Co. 


SILVER SERIES OF Classics. Silver, Burdett 
& Co.: 

Sitas MaRNER, (Eliot). Edited by C. L. Max- 
ey. 201 pp. 

SELECTED Essays oF CHARLES Lams. Edited 
by E. D. North. 108 pp. 

SELECTED Poems (Burns). Edited by Chas. 
W. Kent. 75 pp 

THE Hoty Grait (Tennyson). Edited by 
Sophie Jewett. 132 pp. 

Lays OF ANCIENT ROME (Macaulay). Edited 
by Duffield Osborne. 159 pp. 35c. 





History oF EpucaTion, by Mary M. Conway. 
75 pp. 50 cents. C. W. Bardeen. 


ENGLAND's Story, by Eva M. Tappan. 370 
pp. 85cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


CHILD LIFE IN JAPAN, by Mrs. M. C. Ayrton. 
70 pp. 20cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Homer’s Iniap. Edited by Wm. C. Lawton. 
182 pp. 32 cents. Globe School Book Co. 


IVANHOE (Scott). Edited by Carroll L. Max- 
cy. 588 pp. 50 cents. Globe School Book Co. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, by Vida D. Scudder. 
542 pp. $1.20. Globe School Book Co. 


THE HAWTHORNE REapERS. Globe School 
Book Company, Boston,New York and Chicago. 

First READER, by Mary L. Gilman, Isobella 
Austin and S. Lilian Blaisdell. 168 pp. 24cents. 

SECOND READER, by Mary F. Hall and Mary 
L. Gilman. 224 pp. 36 cents. 

THIRD READER,, by Florence Holbrook and 
Mary F. Hall. 288 pp. 48 cents. 

Fourtu Reaper, by Adaline W. Sterling, E 
E. Hale, Jr., and Florence Holbrook. 432 pp. 
56 cents. 

FIFTH READER, by E. E. Hale, Jr., and Adaline 
W. Sterling. 512 pp. 60 cents. 





Morton's GEOGRAPHIES. ELEMENTARY, 128 
pp. Price 55 cents. Advanced, 188 pp. Price, 
$1.20. Butler, Sheldon & Co 
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CIVEN FREE } 


to each person interested in 


{Eugene 


di f onument to the n ory of the beloved 
pot of childhood. Address. EUGENE EIELD MONU 
MENT SOUVENIR FUND. 19 Clinton St. Chicago, also 
at book stures . If you also wish to send postage, enclose lic. 


bas 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 to August 15, 1902 


Courses in Arts and Sciences and in Physical 
Training. The work isespecially adapted to the 
needs of teachers. Women as well as men ad- 
mitted to all the courses, except in Engineering 
and in Geological Field work. For pamphlet 
apply to 


. 
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. 4 9 ) Field Monument Souvenir 
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, 4 desired. Subscriptions as low 
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> 4 ‘cloth bones. 2,80. 8 cer- } 
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J. L. LOVE, Clerk, 
S. SHALER, Cambridge, Mass. 
Chairman. 





R. G. Boone, Supt. Schools, Cincinnati, Editor. 
Records the carefully prepared utterances of many 
of the ablest educators. 

The oldest high-class educational monthly maga- 
zine. Up to date. It should be within reach of every 
teacher. Librarians should include EDUCATION in 
their lists. Commended by highest educations! au- 
thorities. $3 a year; 35 cents acopy; sample copy, I2c 

SPLENDID MAGAZINE OFFERS. 

For 84 00—Education (new), Review of Reviews 
(new), Success; regular price $6.50. 

For $6 00—Education (new), Review of Reviews 
(new), North Am. Review (new), and Success, regu- 
lar price $11.50. 

For $3 85—Education (new), Popular Educator, 
New Eng. Journal of Education; regular price $6 50 

Renewals to Education, 50 cents additional 

Renewals to Review of Reviews, $1.00 additional. 

THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MAPS Classical, Historical, Political, Physical 
« and Special. 
GLOBES Terrestrial and 
s Celestial. 
BOOKS Pedagogical, Library, Reference, and 
st Supplementary. 
PAPERS All Sizes and 
» Rulings. 
EDUCATIONAL SPECIALTIES. 


J.L.HAMMETT COMPANY 


116 to 120 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Ave. 











THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, B Ruggery Big., Columbus, Wile. Tissere cpcmlom salle wc teamkis conesee- 


ing your qualifications and we' 


vu what we can do foryou. Reference book free. 





J. M. ADAMS, Manager 





